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METHOD FOR FAST SUBSTRUCTURE SEARCHING IN NON-ENUMERATED 
CHEMICAL LIBRARIES 

FIELD OF THE INVENTION 

5 The present invention relates to a method of operating a computer for the search of all 
the product structures (exact hits) implicitly defined by one or more Markush structures 
in large, non-enumerated virtual combinatorial libraries (VCL), in a time-limited manner. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

10 Recent advances in combinatorial chemistry and high throughput screening have made 
it possible to synthesise and subsequently test in biological assays large numbers of 
compounds. Compared to standard, one-at-a-time chemical reactions that require 
several days of work for a chemist to produce a single compound, combinatorial 
chemistry enables synthesis of several thousands of compounds in a short time. 

15 Results brought by combinatorial chemistry for bioactive compound discovery have 
nevertheless been disappointing. Whereas many more compounds are synthesised, hit- 
rate remains very low, sometimes even lower than that achieved by conventional 
chemistry. One reason is that whatever the progress in combinatorial chemistry, the 
number of compounds that is actually synthesised will always remain very small 

20 compared to the myriad of structures one can imagine and cannot compensate for 
inadequately selected sets of compounds to tests. The challenge therefore consists in 
identifying which libraries should be synthesized without actually building them. 
A solution consists in building in silico collections of structures for which synthetic 
scheme is known (1 ) and applying in silico screening techniques. Such collections are 

25 named virtual combinatorial libraries (VCL). The in sifico screening paradigm (also 
named virtual screening) aims at applying computational methods to select the most 
appropriate compounds to synthesize and test in biological assays from virtual libraries. 
Among these computational methods, searching for privileged substructures has been 
shown to be efficient in the selection of libraries (2). There exist several tools for 

30 substructures searching. Some are based on functionalities found in commercial 
software, while others have been developed specifically for VCL. Tools for searching in 
patents have also been reviewed in this background section because they share many 
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functionalities with those used for searching in VCL. Ail these tools are of interest for 
virtual screening, provided they are suitably fast and relevant to process large amount of 
combinatorial compounds (1). 
Searching in specific structures 
5 Summary 

Specific structures have their representation stored in a database as a single element, in 
opposition to generic structures that implicitly describe more than one structure in a 
single database element. Generic structures are also often termed Markush structures, 
since Markush has claimed in a patent a set of structures implicitly described by a 

10 generic structure in the 1920's. 

Mechanised specific atom-by-atom structure matching of a query and stored structural 
representations is a well-known commercial technique that has been available since the 
1960's and has demonstrated high recall and precision as a search and retrieval 
technique. Many improvements, such as structural keys, have also been implemented. 

15 They have made these algorithms very efficient for daily needs, such as searching in 
corporate databases. However, VCL are not comparable to corporate databases, in that 
they can contain many more compounds. This implies that applying algorithms used for 
searching corporate databases to VCL is not straightforward and sometimes not even 
practically feasible. 

20 Searching with graph matching algorithms 

Based on graph theory, algorithms exist that can determine whether the graph 
associated to a query structure is a sub-graph found in the graph associated to a 
structure stored in the database. 

Several publications describe different techniques to search in database of specific 

25 structures (3, 4, 5, 6, 7). 

Because atom-by-atom structure matching is a relatively slow process, screening 

techniques have been developed to eliminate high percentage of irrelevant stored 

representations. 

Searching by structural keys 

30 Structural keys (6, 8) are one of those techniques, which have been largely developed. 
Keys consist in structural features such as atom environment and atom sequences. 
They are extracted only once from the stored structures, and then stored in their turn as 
single database element. When a query is submitted, the same set of keys is also 
extracted from it. The technique relies on the fact that stored structures that could match 
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the query must contain keys found in said query. Based on this, keys are used as filters 
to quickly reject stored structures that cannot match the query. The few remaining stored 
structures are then investigated using more time-consuming but exact graph matching 
algorithms. 

5 Limits of searching enumerated libraries 

Implementing a VCL search engine would be straightforward if total enumeration of the 
library was feasible. But it has been shown that a single diamine library may easily 
contain 10 12 structures (1). If 100 bytes are needed to store each product structure, the 
disk requirements for an enumerated library would be of the order of 10 terabytes, and 
10 the library creation time at a rate of 10,000 structures per second would be ~3 years (1). 
In addition, 10 12 is relatively small in the VCL paradigm. 

It is therefore not practical to expand libraries to a set of specific structures, since the 
number of specific structures derived from the enumeration of one generic structure 
easily explodes to billions. 
15 As such, algorithms that allow searching in specific libraries are not applicable to VCL. 
This type of database will require specific algorithms able to work with non-enumerated 
structures, such as Markush structures. 
Markush searches in specific structures 

A mean to avoid storage of numerous specific structures is to store them as Markush 
20 structures, since a single Markush structure can implicitly define billions of compounds 
found in a combinatorial library in a relatively small space. Besides this, all specialised 
software vendors propose methods for searching for a Markush structure into a 
database of specific structures (9). Thus, if there was a way to reverse this Markush 
search process, commercial software may be able to search for specific structures in 
25 non-enumerated libraries made of Markush representations. However, this is not ;m 
feasible (10). 

Substructure search in patents 
Summary 

The most efficient way to store VCL is achieved by the use of Markush representations. 
30 Historically, Markush representations have first been employed in patents, and much 
work has been done since the 60's to search in Markush structures. This resulted in a 
large amount of algorithms, giving more or less precise results. These algorithms can be 
classified into two categories: those that are based on fragmentation-codes and those 
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that use a connection table. But none of those algorithms can be straightforwardly 
applied to searching VCL, because the concepts are too different. 
Search algorithms 

The ability to effectively retrieve information on Markush structures has been a problem 
5 of varying magnitude and complexity since the creation of this type of representation. 
Many manual and mechanised information retrieval systems have been developed to 
meet the challenge of this problem (11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16). These techniques aim at 
determining whether a specific structure is involved in any of the structures implicitly 
described by a Markush representation (10). 

10 Fragmentation codes 

Most of the methods developed since the 1960s involved the use of system of 
fragmentation codes. These fragments are generic or real atom group representations of 
various chemically significant units, such as rings, chains and functional groups that are 
encoded manually or automatically before registration in a database. For example, 

15 chains containing only carbon atoms are usually replaced by the generic fragment code 
named "alkyl" (17, 18, 19, 20, 21). 

An example of this approach is described in (22). The authors disclose a search 
algorithm that assigns different attributes, such as ring size, nature of the atoms In a 
cycle, and number of atoms in an alkyl group to generic structure units, in stored 

20 structures as well as in the query. This approach allows comparison of generic groups 
C1-C5 and C4-C7, whose common subset consists in the chains made of four or five 
atoms. However, this method is unable to take in account the isomers of position. For 
example, in a group named "5 -mem be red cycle containing an oxygen", the description 
does not give the exact position of the oxygen. Another shortcoming with this approach 

25 is that one has to know the coding rules and use 5 vthe codes explicitly, for instance 
PROPYL and C3 ALKYL. This also poses the problem of the undefined connectivity 
between the chemical groups, even if some workarounds have been proposed (23). All 
these issues avoid the possibility of searching exactly for a structure, or a substructure, 
like one would do in a database made of specific structures. 

30 Besides this approach, the MARPAT system from Chemical Abstract Service and the 
Markush DARC system from Derwent Information Ltd., Questel SA, and the French 
Patent Office (INPI) both use a set of super-atoms to represent generic groups such as 
alkyl, or aromatic carbocyclic group (24, 25). Search process is performed by a 
screening phase based on limited-environment fragments (keys), followed by an atom- 
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by-atom search on structures that have passed the first phase. In Markush DARC, it was 
not possible in 1991 to match an alkyi group against an n-butyl substructure (24): 
superatoms cannot be matched against real atoms. MARPAT avoids this limitation, 
since it can convert groups, but is error-prone. In the above example, the n-butyl would 
5 first be converted into an "alkyl" superatom, which could result in wrong matches. For 
instance, an n-butyl converted into an "alkyl" superatom would be found to match a t- 
butyl, which is not the case in exact substructure search. 

GENSAL/GREMAS, from IDC, is a fragmentation code-based system (24) using 
GREMAS codes and reduced chemical graphs (26, 27, 28) that have been developed at 

10 the Sheffield University (1 1, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33). 

Other methods (34) propose a filtering step, in which a large amount of structures is 
eliminated before an atom-by-atom or group-by-group comparison of the query against 
stored structures. This approach is an application of screening techniques already 
described for specific structures. First, Markush structures are re-written using a specific 

15 multiple connectivity node representation (SnMCN), then using the corresponding 
generic multiple connectivity node representation (GnMCN), representing all the 
individual generic structural representations (IGSRs) of said Markush representation. 
IGSRs of the query are then compared to IGSRs of stored structures. Matching 
representations are then compared atom-by-atom or group-by-group. This method still 

20 presents some shortcomings, as during the transformation into IGSR, many structures 
initially not present in the Markush representations are included. 

Yet another example of screening is described in patent EP451049. This patent 
discloses a method in which the "search by keys" technique used in specific structure 
search algorithms is applied to screening generic structures found in patents. This 
25 technique has also, been used in other algorithms (35, 36). After filtering, a refined 
search method has to be applied, such as in (27). This method is described later in this 
background section. 

Even if some systems are said to give good results, no viable system for searching 
Markush structures involving fragmentation codes that gives a high degree of recall and 
30 precision has yet been achieved (3). Known techniques for such retrieval are imprecise 
and often place a premium on the knowledge, intuition, and cognitive skills of the 
searcher. Also, the inter-relationships among these groups in a Markush structure are 
not precisely encoded and many answers are irrelevant to the query (11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 
37). 
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Connection tables 

Introduction of connection tables has largely improved searching capabilities compared 
to fragment-description based methods (38). The use of connection tables for 
substructure searching ensures both good recall and precision due to the unique nature 
5 of the representation. E. Meyer at BASF has developed in 1958 a search algorithm 
based on connection-tables (39). His approach has been the basis for a lot of other 
methods, even if the initial implementation developed in 1950 contained some limitations 
(nine alternatives for each of three R-groups) (40). In the connection table approach, 
Markush structures consist in a scaffold containing one or more R-groups. The scaffold 

10 is made of a list of atoms, their connectivity, and also the position of the R-groups. Each 
R-group consists in a list of substituents that will replace it in the scaffold. Each R-group 
member is made of a list of atoms, their connectivity, and a list of attachment points. 
This approach allows searching for substructures that span over the scaffold and one or 
several R-groups. During an atom-by-atom search, if the first atom of the query is found 

15 in an R-group member, the algorithm will follow the path within that member. Once the 
path arrives on the atom that is the attachment point, the search is automatically 
continued in the scaffold, at the position next to the R-group. When the first atom is in 
the scaffold, once the path arrives on an R-group, each member of the R-group is 
scanned to find the remaining atoms of the query, until a match is found. 

20 This approach is well suited for patent searches, which aim at determining whether a 
query can match at least one of the structures implicitly defined by the Markush 
structure. Once the first match is found the method returns a success code, with no 
computational effort done to found other hits. In the VCL context, the problem is to 
retrieve all the hits. In this paradigm, E. Meyer algorithm's performance can easily be 

25 reduced to something comparable to searching in enumerated libraries, especially when 
the query spans across the scaffold and two or more R-groups. Indeed, let's assume that 
the first atom of the query is found in R-group 1, and that the query is not entirely 
contained in that R-group. In this case, the search has to be continued in the scaffold. If 
we also assume that the remaining part of the query cannot be found entirely in the 

30 scaffold, but can be continued in R-group 2, all the members of R-group 1 that match the 
beginning of the query have to be searched to detect all the matches. For each matching 
member of R-group 1, the query will have to follow on the scaffold until it reaches R- 
group 2, and then be searched in each member of R-group 2. In practice, it means that 
for each match in R-group 1, ail the structures made of that member and one member in 
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R-group 2 will have to be enumerated. In the worst case, this increases the 
computational time to something comparable to enumerating all the structures in the 
library. 

Another method described in (27) is based on connection tables. The graph associated 
5 to the query and stored structures is transformed into a reduced graph. In this paper, a 
reduced graph of a structure is a graph in which nodes represent chemically significant 
groups, and the links between these groups are represented by edges. Nodes are then 
assigned some properties depending on the corresponding chemical group, such as 
cyclic node, or acyclic, all-carbon nodes. Reduced graphs of query and stored structures 

10 are mapped, in a filtering step, so that nodes in the query and in stored structures can 
match only when they have common attributes. Results after that filter consist in several 
lists of pairs of corresponding reduced nodes, which correspond to the many different 
ways to map the query on stored structures. These lists are called maps because they 
represent a "matching path" through the two reduced graphs. They are then sent to a 

15 refined atom-by-atom matching algorithm which checks whether the query is actually 
found in the stored structures, including verification of position isomers. The refined 
search involves the development of an algorithm in which the standard 1:1 mapping 
between atoms of the two structures has been relaxed to a 1 :N (then by extension N-N) 
relation. This means that a generic group in the structure can map against more than 

20 one real atom in the query. When all the pairs of reduced nodes involved in a map match 
at the atom-by-atom comparison level, the stored structure is said to be a hit. 
This method is an extension of the fragment-based approaches, for which most of the 
deficiencies encountered are corrected. It suits well to Markush structures, as they are 
stored in patents because, in this context, nodes of the reduced graph and R-groups 

25 refer both to chemically significant units, such as heterocycles, or carbon chains. In VCL, m» 
R-groups do not necessarily refer to such units, and most of the time members of R- 
groups contain several units, which differ from one member to the other. This means that 
VCL R-groups cannot be summarised straightforwardly by one or several chemically 
significant units, as it is assumed in the algorithm. 

30 Markush structures in patents 

Even if the same name is used, Markush structures in patents and in VCL do not have 
the same meaning and search algorithms do not have to give same types of results in 
both paradigms (41, 42). 
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To widen the coverage of the claims, the description of those structures is as generic as 
possible, allowing for example a variable group to be any alkyl chain (possibly of limited 
size) or heterocycle. Such generic units can then belong to a list of chemical families 
(homology variation, see 42), families that can contain an unlimited number of members. 
5 Of course, the generic unit could also consist in a limited list of substructures. Thus, a 
single Markush structure often covers implicitly thousands of millions of specific chemical 
structures, if not an unlimited number of compounds. The algorithms for searching 
Markush structures in patents must be adapted to that way of describing chemical 
structures. 

10 Unlike Markush structures found in patents, Markush structures in VCL implicitly contain 
a limited number of compounds, because each variable group (R-group) is defined as a 
finite list of substructures (e.g.: -Me, -Et, -iPr), and not as a family of structures like in 
patents. Thus, it is theoretically possible to enumerate all the specific structures 
described by the library. 

15 Moreover, while searching for a substructure in a patent, one wants to test whether the 
structure can be found in that patent (10). In other words, the test consists only in finding 
at least one structure implicitly described in the Markush structure that matches the 
query. Once that structure has been found, the Markush structure in a whole is said to 
be a hit, and the following structure in the database is investigated. In the VCL paradigm 

20 the approach is quite different, since it aims at retrieving all the specific structures in the 
VCL matching the query, and not only the Markush representation that may also contain 
implicit structures that may not match the query. 
Substructure search in non-enumerated combinatorial libraries 
Summary 

25 Several approaches have been proposed to searchrin Markush structures. Most of them 
are not adapted to the VCL paradigm because they miss some results, or do not return 
what can be expected (partial search like in patents). Other methods have been 
designed to recall all hits, but they become time-consuming with large VCL. 
Incomplete searches 

30 Daylight, through Its Monomer Toolkit, provides a range of software routine for the 
manipulation of combinatorial libraries stored using CHUCKLES and CHORTLES 
notations, including searching using a query language called CHARTS (40). This 
algorithm allows searching "without enumeration" of the library, but as in fragment based 
search algorithms in patents, the query and the stored structure must use the same 
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definitions. When the query and the stored structure do not use the same definitions 
(e.g. when the query is a structure and stored structures are made of monomers), 
matches that involve a substructure spanned across several monomers will not be found 
unless a full enumeration is done. In other words, an exact atom-by-atom match can 
5 only be obtained by enumerating all the structures contained in the generic structure (40, 
43). 

RS3 (Accelrys Inc., San Diego, CA 92121-3752, USA, http://www.accelrys.com) is able 
to store and search in non-enumerated structures. But it is unable to enumerate all the 
structures that are recognised as hits. When a hit is found in the Markush structure, it is 
10 the generic structure that is returned as a hit, as it is done in patents. 
Searching VCL 

Chem-X (44) uses a special keyed 2D-search to filter the database, an equivalent of 
keyed search filter used for specific structures. Structures that pass this filter are then 
enumerated and searched using atom-by-atom match (45). Chem-X also proposes 
15 several tools to perform 3D-based searches, but they are beyond the scope of the 
present invention. 

MDL Central Library (MDL Information Systems, Inc., San Leandro, CA 94577, 
http://www.mdl.com) stores a library using a Markush representation. It also allows one 
to retrieve hits that match the query. The search process implies explicit enumeration of 
20 all the compounds described by the Markush representation and is of no help for the 
management of large combinatorial libraries. 

In patent WO 01/61575 and (46), Lobanov et al describe a substructure search 
algorithm. They have designed their method so that searching in large, non-enumerated 
libraries is feasible in a reasonable amount of time. This method is based on sampling. 

25 At the beginning of a new search, only a small part of the library is enumerated^ The 
query is then searched in that partially enumerated library. Based on the results, the 
method predicts which reagents will be involved in the products that match the query. 
Once the reagents are known, the method can easily give the matching products. This 
method gives good results, but it is still time-consuming. As an example, the inventors 

30 claim that a similarity search in a library made of 6.75 millions structures takes 30 
minutes on a dual processor 400 Mhz Intel Pentium II machine. Moreover, it is far from 
being exact because of the statistical approach employed, it therefore fails to return 
100% hits. 
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Tripos also proposes its own language called cSLN. This language Is used in different 
software such as LEGION, which is used to generate the cSLN from a graphical input, 
SELECTOR that is able to perform similarity searches (40), and UNITY that allows 
searching in the cSLN. The algorithm, based on similarity search, uses validated 
5 molecular descriptors and 2D fingerprints (US6240374, US20020099526 and 
US6185506). 

Finally, Barnard et al have presented a search algorithm (47) based on reduced graphs 
already mentioned in patent searches (26, 27, and see description of reduced graphs 
before). When R-groups contain members made of different chemically significant units, 

10 the different reduced graphs that result from the association of different R-group 
members onto the scaffold are modified in order to obtain a single reduced graph per 
library. However this transformation can only be achieved at the price of having few 
chemically significant units, and/or multiplying allowed units at a given position, which 
reduces the filtering power of reduced graphs. This means that many structures will 

15 enter the refined search step, which is the most time-consuming, and may even require 
enumeration of stored structures. It also seems not obvious how such an algorithm may 
map a chain over a part of a ring, which are two opposed chemical units. 
Storage of virtual libraries 

Most of the systems to search for Markush structures in patents do not need to store the 

20 Markush representation in something other than in flat files. 

A few systems describe a way to store VCL in a way that allows high definition of the 
libraries and of the reactions involved in the library creation (48, 49). Nevertheless those 
systems do not propose a method for searching a given substructure except by 
enumerating all the compounds in the database. 

25 Works on non-enumerated libraries 
Summary 

Several algorithms allow different kind of calculations on non-enumerated VCL (1), 
including similarity searching or clustering, that enable compound selection. Others 
propose to search for a pharmacophore in non-enumerated VCL. No 2D substructure 
30 search algorithm seems therefore to have been developed so far for virtual combinatorial 
libraries. 

Descriptors in non-enumerated VCL 

Barnard et al have developed several tools to perform calculations in non-enumerated 
VCL. Examples include a generator of structural descriptors (50, 51, 42, 52). These 
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descriptors can then be used in similarity searches and clustering (53). Unlike 
substructure search, similarity search relies on the comparison of a list of small 
fragments found in the query and stored structures. Thus, a structure in the library can 
be found similar to the query even if the query is not totally contained in that structure: 
5 similarity and exact substructure search do not have the same goal. 

The C 2 Diversity (54) system also proposes an R-group based diversity method, by 
looking at diversity in the R-groups (42). Nevertheless, this approach of diversity may not 
be justified (55). 

Several filtering methods that allow selection of compounds to be synthesized from a 
10 virtual library have also been proposed (56). These filters are based on the prediction of 
product properties such as molecular weight, logP, van der Waals volumes, solvent 
accessible surface areas. These properties are first calculated for the reagents, and then 
the algorithms assume that these properties are additive to derive the property for the 
product. 
15 3D VCL 

In patent 6,343,257 and (57), Olender et a/ have described an algorithm for searching for 
a pharmacophore in large 3D virtual libraries. 

A computer program from Tripos (Tripos Inc., St Louis, MO 63144-2319, USA, 
http://www.tripos.com), called ChemSpace, performs searches without enumeration of 

20 the libraries. However, only 3D searches are concerned (58). 

Several algorithms do exist that try to tackle the problem of substructure search in non- 
enumerated VCL. However, ail the above algorithms have inherent limitations that 
prevent them to deliver complete, exact and time-limited hits, being either time- 
consuming, or resulting in either incomplete or wrong answers (statistical approach) in 

25 large combinatorial searches. 

The new algorithm described in the present invention solves the problem of searching 
and retrieving all exact hits in large combinatorial libraries from a substructure search in 
large VCL in a time-limited manner (as enumeration is not required). 



30 SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention relates to the development of a new algorithm called NESSea for 
Non-Enumerative Substructure Search. NESSea allows the retrieval of all exact hits 
from a substructure or structure search in large VCL in a time-limited manner. The 
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invention is characterized by a search, which does not require enumeration of structures 
(generation of product structures not necessary). 

Therefore, in a first aspect of the invention, it provides a method of operating a computer 
for accomplishing the identification of ail the product structures implicitly defined by at 
5 least one Markush structure (200, 220, 260), which is (are) stored in at least one 
database matching at least one given query structure (200), without the necessity of 
generating the product structures, comprising the steps of: 

(i) Processing the Markush structure(s) and the query(ies) 
into a computer readable form (210), 

10 (ii) Searching for partially relaxed subgraph 

isomorphism(s) for each query (230, 240, 250), 

(iii) Retrieving data (270). 

In a second aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program for accomplishing 
the automatic identification of all the product structures defined by one or more Markush 
15 structure(s), which is(are) stored in one or more database(s) matching one or more 
given query structured), without the necessity of generating the product structures, 
comprising computer code means adapted to perform all steps according to the first 
aspect of the invention when the program is run on a computer. 

In a third aspect of the invention, it provides a computer readable medium having a 
20 program recorded thereon, where the program is to make the computer to carry out the 
method according to the first aspect of the invention. 

In a fourth aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program product stored on a 
computer usable medium, comprising a Computer readable program means for causing 
the computer to identify all the product structures defined by one or more Markush 
25 structure(s), which is(are) stored in one or more database(s) matching one or more 
given query structure(s), without the necessity of generating the product structures 
according to the first aspect of the invention. 

In a fifth aspect of the invention, it provides a computer loadable product directly 
loadable into the internal memory of a digital computer, comprising software code 
30 portions for performing the steps of the first aspect of the invention when the product is 
run on a computer. 
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In a sixth aspect of the invention, it provides an apparatus for carrying out the method 
the first aspect of the invention including data input means for inserting at least on© 
given query structure characterized in that there are provided means for carrying out the 
steps of the first aspect of the invention. 

5 In a seventh aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program according to the 
second aspect of the invention embodied on a computer readable medium. 

In an eighth aspect of the invention, it provides a means to identify bioactive compounds 
by performing the method according to the first aspect of the invention. 



10 DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES AND ANNEXES 
Figure 1: The Markush representation. 

Figure 2: Flowchart illustrating the main method of the present invention in a preferred 
embodiment of the invention. N= NO, Y=YES. 

Figure 3: Flowchart illustrating the steps performed in partially relaxed subgraph 
15 isomorphism searching, according to a preferred embodiment of the present: 

invention. N= NO s Y=YES. Procedures A, B and C are described in figures 4„ 
5 and 6, respectively. 

Figure 4: Flowchart illustrating the steps performed in subroutine A (370) of figure 3 
corresponding to the case where the query is located only on the scaffold, 
20 according to a preferred embodiment of the present invention. N= NO, 

Y=YES. 

Figures: Flowchart illustrating the steps performed in subroutine B (380) of figure 3 
corresponding to the case where the query is located only on a single R— 
group, according to a preferred embodiment of the present invention. N= NO, 
25 Y=YES. 

Figure 6: Flowchart illustrating the steps performed in subroutine C (360) of figure 3 
corresponding to the case where the query spans across the scaffold and 
one or more R-groups, according to a preferred embodiment of the present 
invention. N= NO, Y=YES. 

30 Figure 7: Flowchart illustrating the steps performed in the test "Does R-group member 

contain query or subquery?", according to a preferred embodiment of the 
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present invention. The test is used in both subroutines B and C of 
respectively figures 5 (510) and 6 (640). If the test returns true (the member 
does contain the query or the subquery), then NESsea continues to 520 or 
650, corresponding to "flagging Rgroup member". If the test returns false (the 
5 member doesn't contain the query or the subquery), then NESsea continues 

to 530 or 660, corresponding to the test "more Rgroup members?". The test 
also checks for the presence of nested R-groups. N= NO, Y=YES. 

Figure 8: Example of substructure search in large VCL. 

Figure 9: Examples of query structures handled by the method. 

10 Figure 10: Example of query structure localization. 

Figure 11: Representation of sub-libraries (Table 7) as an array. The first sub-library is 
drawn with vertical lines and the second one with horizontal lines. The 
overlap is hashed (Table 8). 

Figure 12: Illustration of the exact localizations of a query structure in different 
15 enumerated structures, which allow for the counting of occurrences of the 

query structure in the compounds for a given isomorphism. 

Figure 13: Representation of sub-libraries (Table 9) as an array. The first sub-library is 
drawn with vertical lines and the second one with horizontal lines. The 
overlap is hashed (Table 10). 

20 Figure 14: Screenshot of a given query structure. 

Figure 15: Screenshot of the current status of the job processed. 

Figure 16: Screenshot of the results or hits from the query of Figure 14 identified by the 
section "Mappings". 

Figure 17: Screenshot of possible options allowed before the enumeration of a particular 
25 sub-library. 

Figure 18: Screenshot of enumerated structures. 

* 

Figure 19: Screenshot of the partial localization of the query structure of Figure 14 on a 
particular R-group member. 

V 

Annex 1: The custom made code for processing a library's scaffold and R-groups as 
30 well as for searching in non-enumerated Markush structures. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention relates to an algorithm called NESSea for Non-Enumerative 
Substructure Search. NESSea is an automated method for structured) or 
5 substructure^) search in non-enumerated Virtual Combinatorial Library(ies) (VCL). More 
particularly, the present invention is based on the development of a new algorithm 
allowing the retrieval of all exact hits from a substructure or structure search in large 
VCL in a time-limited manner. The present invention is characterized by a search that 
does not require enumeration of structures (generation of product structures not 
10 necessary). 

The following paragraphs provide definitions of various terms, and are intended to apply 
uniformly throughout the specification and claims unless an otherwise expressly set out 
definition provides a different definition. 
15 Graph 

The terms "molecular graph" or "graph" refer to the representation of a molecule in 
relationship with graph theory, it consists in a set of nodes representing the atoms of the 
molecules, and in a set of edges representing bonds between atoms. Labels are 
assigned to nodes to represent atom types (carbon, oxygen...) and to edges to represent 
20 bond types (single bond, double bond, triple bond...). 
Neighbour in graph 

Two nodes in a graph are termed "neighbours" if there exists one edge joining the two 

nodes. 

Subgraph 

25 A "subgraph" Gs is a graph made of a subset of nodes and edges of a parent graph Gp. 
Binary description 

The term "binary description" of a molecule is a representation that a computer can use 
(i.e. a computer readable form or representation). 
Subgraph isomorphism 

30 A "subgraph isomorphism" exists if all the nodes (atoms) of one query graph (Gq) can be 
mapped to a subset of the nodes of a target graph (Gf) in such a way that the edges 
(bonds) of Gq simultaneously map to a subset of the edges in Gf. In other words, if two 
nodes in Gq are joined by an edge then they can be mapped onto two nodes in Gf if and 
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only if the two nodes in Gf are also joined by an edge. Furthermore „ the labels carried by 
the nodes and edges must be identical if the nodes or edges are mapped to each other, 
(see Substructure Searching Methods: Old and New, Barnard, JM, J. Chem. Inf. 
Comput. Sci. 1993, 33, 532-538). 
5 Graph isomorphism 

The term "graph isomorphism" refers to a special case of subgraph isomorphism, 
wherein ail the nodes and all the edges in the graph Gf are mapped to graph Gq. In 
other words, the two graphs are identical. 
Partially relaxed isomorphism 

10 In subgraph isomorphism, nodes in graph Gf are mapped to at most one node in the 
query graph Gq. The terms "partially relaxed subgraph isomorphism" or "partially relaxed 
isomorphism", which are used interchangeably, allow one-to-many relationships (see 
figure below). This means that an atom in the target structure (Gf) can be used to 
represent a generic group on which several (N) atoms in the query (Gq) can be mapped 

15 (hence the term 1 to N mapping) (see Holliday and Lynch, J. Ch^m. Inf. Comput. Sci, 
1995, 35 659-662). 




Gf Gq 
Substructure searching, query, product structure 

Stated at its simplest level, the term "substructure searching" reisers to the process of 
20 identifying those members of a set of full structures (in the present invention full 
structures are also termed "product structures" or "chemical structures" and can be used 
interchangeably), which contain a specified query structure. In grap>h-theoreticai terms, it 
involves testing a series of topological graphs for the existence of a sub-graph 
isomorphism with a specified query graph (see Substructure Searching Methods: Old 
25 and New, Barnard, JM, J. Chem. Inf. Comput. Sci. 1993, 33, 532-538). 

Markush structure, scaffold. Raroup. Raroup label. Rqroup mem bey, attachment point 
The term "Markush structure" (or "Markush representation" or "Markush type formula", 
which can be used interchangeably) is a compact representation of a set of specific 
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molecules with common structural features, such as in combinatorial libraries. An 
example is shown in Figure 1. A Markush structure consists in a scaffold and one or 
several Rgroups. The term "scaffold" refers to the chemical moiety common to all 
compounds in the set. It also contains variable groups termed "Rgroups", which are 
5 usually labelled R1, R2... Each Rgroup has an arbitrary number of explicitly defined 
members, with explicitly defined attachment points (see Figure 1). Rgroups may be 
"nested" arbitrarily. In other words, an Rgroup member can itself contain other Rgroups. 
This representation may be contrasted with that developed by the Sheffield group for 
representing the more general case of generic structures found in patents. In their 
10 representation, variable positions of attachment points are accommodated in a single 
scaffold, and Rgroup member lists can contain "generic" substituents such as aryl or 
cycloalkyl. 

The definitions of "virtual library", "virtual combinatorial library" and "enumeration" are 
taken from patent application WO01/61575, and have been fully included hereafter. 
15 Virtual Library 

The term "virtual library" refers essentially to a computer representation of a collection of 
chemical compounds obtained through actual and/or virtual synthesis, acquisition, or 
retrieval. By representing chemicals in this manner, one can apply cost-effective 
computational techniques to identity compounds with desired physico-chemical 

20 properties, or compounds that are diverse, or similar to a given query structure. By 
trimming the number of compounds being considered for physical synthesis and 
biological evaluation, computational screening can result in significant savings in both 
time and resources, and is now routinely employed in many pharmaceutical companies 
for lead discovery and optimization. 

25 Virtual Combinatorial Library (VCD 

Whereas a compound library generally refers to any collection of actual and/or virtual 
compounds assembled for a particular purpose (for example a chemical inventory or a 
natural product collection), the term "virtual combinatorial library" represents a collection 
of compounds derived from the systematic application of a synthetic principle on a 

30 prescribed set of building blocks (i. e., reagents). These building blocks are grouped into 
lists of reagents that react in a similar fashion (e. g. A reagents and B reagents) to 
produce the final products constituting the library (C, Aj + Bi ® C fj ). Full virtual 
combinatorial libraries encompass the products of every possible combination of the 
prescribed reagents, whereas sparse combinatorial libraries (also called sparse arrays) 
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include systematic subsets of products derived by combining each A with a different 
subset of B"s. Unless mentioned otherwise, the term virtual combinatorial library will 
hereafter imply a full virtual combinatorial library. 

A virtual combinatorial library can be thought of as a matrix with reagents along each 
5 axis of the matrix. For example, the chemical reaction A + B| <§) C ij3 may be represented 
by a two dimensional matrix with the A reagents along one axis and the B reagent along 
another axis. If there exist 10 different A reagents and 10 different B reagents, then a 
virtual combinatorial library representing this chemical reaction would be a 10 x 10 
matrix, with 100 possible products (also referred to as possible compounds or reagent 

10 combinations). If the chemical reaction to be represented by a virtual library were A* + B| 
+ C k ® Dij k , and reagent class A included 1,000 reagents, reagent class R included 
10,000 reagents, and reagent class C included 500 reagents, then a virtual 
combinatorial library representing this chemical reaction would be a 1,000 x 10,000 x 
500 matrix (L e., a three dimensional matrix), with 5 x 10 9 possible products (i. e., D ijk s). 

15 The possible products that are represented by cells of the virtual combinatorial library 
matrix need not be explicitly represented. That is, the possible products in each cell of 
the matrix need not be enumerated. Rather, the possible products in eachi cell can 
simply be thought of as Cartesian coordinates corresponding to a particular reagent 
combination, such as A1B5. Unless mentioned otherwise, a virtual combinatorial library 

20 should be thought of as a matrix representing a chemical reaction where the products 
have not been enumerated. Explained another way, a virtual combinatorial library can be 
thought of as a matrix having a defined size but with empty cells. Each empty c^ll can be 
labeled as a reagent combination (e. g., A^s). In contrast, a fully enumerated virtual 
combinatorial library can be thought of as a matrix having an enumerated compound in 

2S each cell. Unless specifically referred to as an enumerated virtual combinatorial library, 
mention of a virtual combinatorial library refers to a non-enumerated virtual combinatorial 
library. 
Enumeration 

The term "enumeration" refers to the process of constructing computer representations 
30 of a structure of one or more products associated with a virtual combinatorial library. 
Enumeration is accomplished by starting with reagents and performing chemical 
transformations, such as making bonds and removing one or more atoms, to construct 
explicit product structures. In the general sense, enumeration of an entire virtual 
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combinatorial library means explicitly generating representations of product structures 
for every possible product of the virtual combinatorial library. 
VCL description 

A VCL is hence a collection of product structures resulting from reactions involving 
5 automated parallel synthesis. Synthesis of one product structure can be made in one or 
several steps. Several approaches are used to describe implicitly the structures (non- 
enumerated). There are for example reaction-based description and Markush 
representation. In the present invention, the Markush representation is preferred. 
Markush representations allow a precise and concise definition of all the compounds in a 

10 library by giving a scaffold and one or several R-groups. The scaffold is either a reagent 
common to all the reactions schemes or the largest substructure common to all the 
product structures in the library. The scaffold can be viewed as a template made of 
atoms linked one to the other, some of which are super-atoms called R-groups. R- 
groups consist in a list of substructures (the "members") that will replace corresponding 

15 super-atom in the product structure. Each R-group member is given an attachment point 
that determines the atom of that member that will be bound to the atom bound to the R- 
group in the scaffold. When the R-group is bound to several atoms in the scaffold, each 
member of that R-group must also contain the same number of attachment points. In 
that case, each neighbor of the R-groups in the scaffold is given an order, which 

20 correspond to the order of the attachment point. 

R-groups members may also contain nested R-groups in their turn. 

In the following example, the Markush representation describes implicitly nine structures. 



R1 R2 




25 
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Markush representations are concise because the size required to describe a library 
grows as the sum of the number of members in each R-group (or reagents) involved. 
5 Instead full enumeration requires an amount of space that grows as fast as the product 
of the number of members in each R-groups. The library in the previous example 
consists in a scaffold and two R-groups, each containing three members! The number of 
structures necessary for the Markush representation is 1 (scaffold) + 3 (first R-group) + 3 
(second R-group) = 7 structures, whereas the size of corresponding enumerated library 
10 would be 3 (first R-group) x 3 (second R-group) = 9 structures. The improvement in this 
case is not obvious. However, R-groups in real VCL can easily contain 1,000 members. 
In these instances, the improvement becomes drastic, as the corresponding Markush 
representation will require 2,001 structures instead of 1,000,000 for the enumerated 
form. 

15 There are cases in which the combination of one particular member of an R-group with 
few members of other R-groups is chemically impossible. Combinatorial chemistry tries 
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to avoid this type of exception, or, alternatively, the library is split into different 
combinatorial libraries. When they are exceptional, these unviable structures are stored 
in a separate file that will be used to filter solutions once all the calculations in non- 
enumerated databases will be done. 
5 Several VCL can be gathered in a database, so that searches will not be performed 
against only one but several VCL, in a single operation. 
Search algorithm 

At the first stage of the algorithm, the user or a computer program submits one or more 
query(ies). Stored structures can match the query in different way: 
10 - The query is fully contained either in the scaffold or in some members of the R- 

groups. This type of search is already performed by algorithms that search in 
specific structures databases, and is also possible with the present invention. 
The query spans across the scaffold and one or more R-groups. The process 
consists in finding all the different mappings between the query and the scaffold 
15 while postponing a detailed search in R-group members. This represents the 

present invention's object. 

When R-group members contain nested R-g roups, the query may also span in a 
R-group. This case is only an extension of the previous one, in which the R- 
group member replaces the scaffold. 

20 

Sub-graph isomorphism algorithms are used to determine whether the graph associated 
to a query is embedded in the graph associated to a structure. In the case of a 
substructure search, the structure may be larger than the query, whereas in structure 
search both graphs must be identical, in which case the algorithm is termed graph 
25 isomorphism algorithm. One of the most pqpular graph and sub-graph isomorphism 
algorithm is the one described by Ullman. 

In the present invention, all mappings of the graph associated to the query and the graph 
associated to the scaffold are searched using a sub-graph isomorphism algorithm. This 
algorithm has been relaxed to allow one-to-many (1:N) mappings (as mentioned in 27, 
30 for an other purpose). This means that several atoms in the query can be mapped to a 
single atom in the scaffold. The algorithm is partially relaxed in that it only allows R- 
groups in the scaffold to be mapped to several atoms in the query, while usual atoms are 
mapped one-to-one. 
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Ullman's algorithm has also been modified in order to be sure during the query-scaffold 
mapping step that atoms mapped to a given R-group make a connected graph. This 
5 check is optional at this point because it will be done implicitly in further steps but it 
reduces the number of mappings generated, hence reduces the time required for 
search. For example, the following mapping is not allowed because the graph on the 
right-hand side is not connected. 




It has also been modified to improve its performance. This modification consists in a 
processing step prior to actual isomorphism detection, during which atoms in the query 
and in the structure are re-indexed. Re-indexation is done using a depth-first search 
15 method across the atoms, in which the index of the atom currently visited is set to the 
current number of atom visited as shown below. 
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before 



after 



5 



Ullman algorithm may also be relaxed to N:N correspondences to allow the query to be a 
Markush representation. 
5 In a second step, for each query-scaffold mapping found, substructures made of the 
atoms in the query mapped to a same R-group are searched in each member of that R- 
group. Search step includes a graph-matching algorithm, in which a one-to-one (1:1) 
mapping is required. An additional condition must be satisfied for a successful mapping 
of the query against the product structure. Each neighbor of the R-group in the scaffold 

10 (Ca) involved in the query-scaffold mapping has a correspondence in the query (C 2 ), 
otherwise Ca would not be involved in the mapping. If a neighbor (C1) of the 
correspondence C2 is mapped to the R-group <R1), it must be mapped to the 
attachment point of the member of the R-group, corresponding to the order of the 
attachment involved in the bond Ca-R1 in the scaffold, in case R1 has several 

15 attachment points. The C2 correspondence always has a number of neighbors lower 
than the number of attachment points in the R-group R1. In the following example, atom 
Ci must be mapped to atom Cb. 




20 

This search step can be adapted to support nested R-groups. The adaptation is done by 
reiterating step one several times, depending on nested R-groups, and also on the 
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mapping involved. The example below represents a library of 10 structures, with nested 
groups. This means that one or several members of R1 contain an R-group. To search 
that kind of library, the first step will be the same: search all mappings using relaxed 
algorithm, then if R1 is involved in a mapping, the algorithm will go to step two. If R1 
5 member does not contain R2 (first member) the algorithm will consist in step two 
described above. If R1 member does contain R2 (last three members), step one will be 
applied again, so as to find all mappings onto R1 of the substructure of the query 
mapped to R1. For each mapping, step 2 will be applied, and will do the same except 
that R1 will play the role of the scaffold and R2 will play the role of R1. This approach 
10 requires only a slight modification of the algorithm (testing whether the R-groups 
member contains an R-group). 




15 All the members of the R-group that match their part of the query are kept in a list of 
matching members for a given mapping. 

Each R-group involved in scaffold-query mapping is investigated in that way. When an 
R-group is not involved in a mapping, all its members are said to match the query. When 
all R-groups have at least one member in their list of matching members, the query is 
20 said to be successful for that mapping, and the hits are all the structures , implicitly 
described by the sub-library of matching members. 

It is not rare in combinatorial chemistry to use a same list of members for different R- 
groups. This characteristic can be used in the search phase, whenever the same query 
is searched in different R-groups that have the same members. This will be particularly 
25 advantageous when the query is searched in a single R-group (i.e. for hits that do not 
span across the scaffold and R-groups). This could also happen in step two of the 
search, when the same substructure is searched in several R-groups that have the same 
members. 
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All the mappings are investigated in their turn, even if hits have been found in prior 
mappings. This method allows determination of all hits in the VCL. 

Graphs are usually extracted from structures by replacing atoms by nodes and bonds by 
edges. This algorithm is still valid, even if it requires slight modifications, if nodes replace 
5 bonds and edges replace atoms. 

The second step of this algorithm can be improved by using screening techniques such 
as those used for searching in specific structures. The preferred technique involves 
keys. Keys are sub-structural features, as is done for specific structures. But it also 
contains some information on the distance between the structural feature and the 
10 attachment point. 
Results 

Results are presented under different forms, either as a list of specific structures, or as a 
list of non-enumerated sub-libraries made of the scaffold and the list of matching 
members. The former allows further processing using conventional tools on enumerated 
15 libraries (i.e. specific structures). The second allows further processing with specialized 
tools when the query returns a large number of hits. 

The second also allows making the distinction between R-groups (i.e., reactions) that 
are or not involved in query matching. If an R-graup is not involved in a query match, it 
means that even if that R-group was not present, the query would have matched to 
20 product structure. In some applications, this information warns the chemist that the 
reaction associated to the R-group may not be necessary. 

The present invention is now described by its different aspects and by its preferred 
methods or procedures. This description is performed with the help of flowcharts (figures 

25 2 to 7) illustrating the different aspects of the methods, and are to be considered as 
preferred embodiments of the present invention. Furthermore, in the figures, the different 
steps of the present invention have numbers allocated to them in order to clarify the 
following aspects and preferred methods or procedures (e.g. figure 2 contains number 
200 corresponding to "Queries and Markush structures input", number 210 

30 corresponding to "Processing queries and Markush structures", so on and so forth.) 

In a first aspect of the invention, rt provides a method of operating a computer for 
accomplishing the identification of all the product structures implicitly defined by at least 
one Markush structure (200, 220, 260), which is (are) stored in at least one database 
matching at least one given query structure (200), without the necessity of generating 
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said product structures, comprising the steps of: 

(i) Processing the Markush sfructure(s) and the query(ies) 
into a computer readable form (21 0), 

(ii) Searching for partially relaxed subgraph 
5 isomorphism(s) for each query (230, 240, 250), 

(iii) Retrieving data (270). 

In a second aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program for accomplishing 
the automatic identification of all the product structures defined by one or more Markush 
structure(s), which is(are) stored in one or more database(s) matching one or more 
10 given query structure(s), without the necessity of generating the product structures, 
comprising computer code means adapted to perform all steps according to the first 
aspect of the invention when the program is run on a computer. 

In a third aspect of the invention, it provides a computer readable medium having a 
program recorded thereon, where the program is to make the computer to carry out the 
15 method according to the first aspect of the invention. 

In a fourth aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program product stored on a 
computer usable medium, comprising a computer readable program means for causing 
the computer to identify all the product structures defined by one or more Markush 
structure(s), which is(are) stored in one or more database(s) matching one or more 
20 given query structure(s), without the necessity of generating the product structures 
according to the first aspect of the invention. 

In a fifth aspect of the invention, it provides a computer loadable product directly 
loadable into the internal memory of a digital computer, comprising software code 
portions for performing the steps of the first aspect of the invention when the product is 
25 run on a computer. 

In a sixth aspect of the invention, it provides an apparatus for carrying out the method of 
the first aspect of the invention including data input means for inserting at least one 
given query characterized in that there are provided means for carrying out the steps of 
the first aspect of the invention. 

30 In a seventh aspect of the invention, it provides a computer program according to the 
second aspect of the invention embodied on a computer readable medium. 
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In an eighth aspect of the invention, it provides a means to identify bioactive compounds 
(e.g.: drug compounds) by performing the method according to the first aspect of the 
invention. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the given query structure is 
5 either an exact chemical structure or a chemical substructure. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the query structure is said to 
match the product structure if the given query structure is exactly the product structure. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the query structure is said to 
match the product structure if the given query structure is either the product structure or 
10 either a substructure of the product structure. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the identification can be 
performed with the query structure as sole input (200), without the requirement of 
additional information to perform the identification. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the generation of product 
15 structures is neither required before nor during the search. 

Preferably, the processing of the Markush structure(s) and the query(ies) of step (i) 
according to the first aspect of the invention can either be performed before or either 
during the identification. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the Markush structures can 
20 either be pre-processed (210) or processed during the identification. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention the query(ies) is(are) stored or 
not in a database. 

Preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, the database is made of at least 
one combinatorial library stored as a Markush structure (200). 

25 Most preferably, the libraries are each made of one scaffold and at least one R-group as 
constituents. 

Still most preferably, the processing of the Markush structure(s) and the query(ies) of 
step (i) according to the first aspect of the invention comprises the steps of: 

(a) Building of graphs and binary description of the 
30 scaffolds and R-groups, 
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(b) Building of graph and binary description of the 
query(ies). 

Still most preferably, the binary description of the scaffolds and R-groups of step (a) 
above contains at least the following information: 

5 1 . For each scaffold: 

(c) Number of atoms present in the scaffold, 

(d) Graph of the scaffold, 

(e) Number of R-groups, 

(f) Label of the R-groups, 

10 (g) Position of the R-groups in the graph, 

(h) Number of neighbours for each R-group and 
position of the neighbours in the graph. 

2. For each R-group: 

(a) R-group identification (ID), 

15 (b) Number of atoms present in the R-group, 

(c) Graph of the R-group, 

(d) Number of attachment points in the R-group, 

(e) Attachment points identification (atoms indexing), 

(f) Atoms involved in the attachment points. 

20 Still most preferably, the partially relaxed subgraph isomorphism searching of step (H) 
according to the first aspect of the invention (240) is performed on all the libraries and 
comprises the steps of: 

(a) Scaffold reading (300), 

(b) Partially relaxed subgraph isomorphism searching of 
25 the query against the scaffold (3 1 0), 

(c) Processing of all isomorphisms (320 to 390), 
for each library of the database (220, 260). 
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Even more preferably, the processing of all isomorphisms of step (c) above comprises 
the step of: 

(1 ) Counting the number of atoms of the query associated 
with each constituent of the library (330), 

5 (2) Identifying which atoms of the query are associated 

with the constituents) <330), 

(3) Identifying on which constituents) the query is located 
(330), 

(4) Processing of the isomorphism taking into account the 
10 query location determined in step (3) (340 to 380), 

for each isomorphism detected. 

Still even more preferably, the identification on which constituents) the query is located, 
as set forth in step (3) above, defines the global localisation of the query on the library 
constituents) as being either only the scaffold (340), or either only one single R-group 
15 (350) or either the scaffold and at least one R-group (350). If the test (350) is negative, 
the query spans across the scaffold and at least one R-group, NESsea therefore 
proceeds with subroutine C (360). 

Still even more preferably, the processing of the isomorphism of step (4) taking into 
account the query location comprises the steps of: 

20 (i) Processing of the isomorphism if the query is only 

located on the scaffold of the library (370), 

(ii) Processing of the isomorphism if the query is only 
located on a single R-group of the library (380), 

(iii) Processing of the isomorphism if the query is located 
25 on the scaffold and at least one R-graup of the library 

(360 = all other cases). 
Still even more preferably, when the query is only located on the scaffold of the library 
(370, the test 340 is positive), the processing of the isomorphism of step (i) above (370) 
comprises the step of storing the product structures according to the first aspect of the 
30 invention matching the query as a sub-library identical to the library (400). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is only located on a single R-group of the 
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library (350), the processing of the isomorphism of step (ii) above (380) comprises the 
steps of: 

(a) Identifying members of the single R-group containing 
the query (500, 510, 530, 700 to 730), 

5 (b) Flagging the members (520). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on a single R-group of the library 
(380, the test 350 is positive), the product structures according to the first aspect of the 
invention matching the query are stored as a sub-library corresponding to a Markush 
structure made of the scaffold involved in the scaffold reading in the first step of the 
10 partially relaxed isomorphism searching according to the first aspect of the invention, all 
members of R-groups not associated to the query and the flagged members of the single 
R-group identified by the query in step (i) above (550), if the single R-group has at least 
one member flagged (540). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
15 group of the library, the processing of the isomorphim of step (iii) above (360) comprises 
the steps of: 

(a) Identifying if atoms of the query are associated with an 
R-group (610), 

(b) Isomorphism searching (640, 70O to 730) of the sub- 
20 query (620) formed by the atoms, on each member 

(630, 660) of the associated R-group, if at least one 
atom is associated to the R-group (610), 

(c) Flagging each member of the associated R-group for 
which at least one isomorphism is detected (650), 

25 for each R-group of the library (600, 670). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360, the test 350 is negative), ail members of a R-group of the 
library are flagged if the R-group is not involved in the partially relaxed sub-graph 
isomorphism searching of the query against the scaffold (310, step (b) of the partially 

30 relaxed isomorphism searching according to the first aspect of the invention). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360, the test 350 is negative), the product structures according to 
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the first aspect of the invention matching the query are stored as a sub-library 
corresponding to a Markush structure made of the scaffold involved in the scaffold 
reading in the first step of the partially relaxed subgraph isomorphism searching 
according to the first aspect of the invention, all members of R-graups not associated to 
5 the query and the flagged members of the associated R-groups (690), if all the 
associated R-groups have at least one member flagged (680). 

Still even more preferably, the above flagged members that match the sub-query are 
kept in a list for a specific isomorphism searching as IDs pointing to graphs. This 
particular procedure, method or subroutine enables the present invention to reduce 
10 storage space, thereby reducing information's access time as well as reducing hardware 
cost. 

Still even more preferably, the association of atoms in the query with atoms in the 
scaffold is saved, defining the partial localisation of the query on the sub-library. 

Still even more preferably, a same list of members is used for different R-groups of the 
15 library sharing the same members. This particular procedure, method or subroutine 
enables the invention to reduce storage space and searching time. 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360), the sub-query isomorphism searching of step (b) above 
comprises the steps of: 

20 (1) Building the sub-query to be searched in the 

associated R-group (620), 

(2) Determining attachment point's constraints (620), 

(3) Isomorphism searching (640, 700 to 730) with the 
attachment points' constraints for each of the 

25 associated R-group's member (630, 660). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360), graph connectivity of the sub-query is checked in the building 
of the sub-query in step (1) above, meaning that atoms associated to a given R-group 
make a connected graph. 

30 Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360), the isomorphism searching with the attachment points' 
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constraints of step (3) above is partially relaxed or not (720 or 710). 

Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one R- 
group of the library (360), the determination a¥ attachment points' constraints of step (2) 
above is defined as follows: 

5 (i) For each neighbour C[i] of order i of the R-group in the 

scaffold, if tfae neighbour is associated to an atom of 
the query then D[i] represents the atom in the query, 
otherwise D03=0, 

(ii) For each ord «r i, if Dp] is defined then for each of the 
10 neighbour of" Dp] in the query, if the neighbour is 

mapped to th«e R-group, A[0 represents the neighbour, 
otherwise ApJ is not defined (A[i]=0), 

(iii) The array -A represents the constraints of the 
attachment points. 

15 Still even more preferably, when the query is located on the scaffold and at least one 

R-group of the library (360), the isomorphism searching with the attachment points* 
constraints of step (3) above comprises t\n& steps of: 

(a) Reading the member (630), 

(b) Searching oF all the isomorphisms of the sub-query 
20 (640, 700 to 730) on the member with the constraints 

on attachment points: the atom Ap] of the sub-query 
must be mapped to the attachment point of order i of 
the member, -for each i Where Ap] is defined. 

Still even more preferably, the number of isomorphisms is counted in the search of all 
25 the isomorphisms of the sub-query on the member with the constraints on attachment 
points in step (b) above. 

Still even more preferably, the first isomorphism is searched in the search of all the 
isomorphisms of the sub-query on the member with the constraints on attachment points 
in step (b) above. 

30 Still even more preferably, after the searching of all the isomorphisms of the sub-query 
(640, 700 to 730) in step (b) above, NESsea further comprises the step of saving all the 
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isomorphism's descriptions, which defines, along with the partial localisation, the exact 
localisation of the query on the library. 

Still even more preferably, the search of all the isomorphisms of the sub-query on the 
member with the constraints on attachment points in step (b) above (640, 700 to 730) 
5 comprises the additional steps of: 

(i) Analysing each of the member for the presence of a 
nested R-group (700), 

(ii) Proceeding recursively to the steps involved in the 
partially relaxed isomorphism searching of step (ii) 

10 according to the first aspect of the invention (720=240), 

with the query corresponding now to the sub-query, the 
scaffold corresponding now to the R-group and the R- 
g roups are the nested ones, until the nested R-groups 
are no more involved in an isomorphism, if the member 

15 contains a nested R-group (700). 

Preferably, the data retrieval of step (iii) according to the first aspect of the invention 
retrieves at least one of the following information: 

• For the entire database: 

o Does the database contain the query or is there at 
20 least one library that contains the query? NESsea 

retrieves a yes or no answer. In other words, the 
database contains or does not contain the query or is 
there at least one library that contains the query, 



• s 



o A list of all the combinatorial libraries containing the 
25 query, 

o A list of all the combinatorial libraries not containing the 
query, 

o A list and number of the scaffolds containing entirely 
the query, 

30 o A list and number of scaffolds not containing entirely 

the query, 
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o A list and number of the R-groups containing entirely 
the query whether rmested R-groups are allowed or not, 

o A list and number- of the R-groups not containing 
entirely the query whether nested R-groups are 
allowed or not, 

o The total number of isomorphisms retrieved in the 
partially relaxed sub-graph isomorphism searching in 
step (b) (310) of th<e query against the scaffold for all 
the libraries, whether the associated R-groups 
identified in the steps involved in the processing of all 
isomorphisms (subroutines "partially relaxed subgrapg 
isomorphism searching" and B or/and C) have at least 
one member flagged during this processing or not 
(540, 680), 

o The global or partial localisation for all the 
isomorphisms, 

o The first isomorphism found with or without its global or 
partial localisations, 

For each library: 

o Does the library contain the query? NESsea retrieves a 
yes or no answer. In other words, the library contains 
or does not contain the query, 

o A list and number- of all the enumerated (specific) 
structures or non-e numerated structures of the library 
matching the query, 

o The number of unique structures of the library 
matching the query* whatever the number of partial 
localisations of the query on the library, 

o The number of times the query is located on the 
scaffold only, or on the R-groups only, or spans across 
the scaffold and trt«e R-group(s). This corresponds to 
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the number of global localisations, 

o The total number of isomorphisms retrieved in the 
partially relaxed sub-graph isomorphism searching in 
step (b) (310) of the query against the scaffold, 
whether the associated R-groups identified in the steps 
involved in the processing of all isomorphisms 
(subroutines "partially relaxed subgrapg isomorphism 
searching" and B or/and C) have at least one member 
flagged during this processing or not (540, 680). This 
corresponds to the total of the number of partial 
localisations of the query on the library, 

o A list of all the partial localisations of the query on the 
library, each one corresponding to an isomorphism and 
defining a sub-library, 

For each R-group: 

o Does the R-group contain the query or the sub-query? 
A yes or no answer. NESsea retrieves a yes or no 
answer. In other words, the R-group contains or does 
not contain the query, 

o A list and number of all the specific members or non- 
enumerated members of the R-group containing the 
query or the sub-query, whether nested R-groups are 
allowed or not, 

o A list and number of all the specific members or non- 
enumerated members of the R-group not containing 
the query or the sub-query, whether nested R-groups 
are allowed or not, 

o The number of times the query or sub-query is found in 
the R-group's members whether exact localisation or 
nested R-groups are taken into account or not. This 
corresponds to the total number of isomorphisms for all 
the R-group's members, 
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For each member of the R-group: 

o Does the member contain the query or the sub-query? 
NESsea retrieves a yes or no answer. In other words, 
the member contains or does not contain the query, 

o The number of times the query or sub-query is found 
on the member whether nested R-groups are taken 
into account or not. This corresponds to the number of 
isomorphisms of the sub-query on the member, 

o A list and number of all the specific structures or non- 
enumerated structures described by the member 
containing the query or the sub-query if the member 
contain nested R-group(s), 

o The exact localisation of the query or sub-query on the 
member, 

For each single isomorphism of the query or sub-query: 

o The library corresponding to the isomorphism, 

o A list and number of R-groups associated to at least 
one atom of the query in the isomorphism, 

o A list and number of R-groups not associated to any of 
the atoms of the query in the isomorphism, 

o A list and number of members containing the query or 
the sub-query for each R-group, 

o A list and number of members not containing the query 
or the sub-query for each R-group, 

o The global localisation of the query on the library, i.e. 
the query is either only on the scaffold, or either only 
on one R-group or either on the scaffold and at least 
one R-group, 

o The partial localisation of the query on the library, i.e. 
the atoms in the scaffold and the R-group(s) to which 
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atoms in the query are mapped, 

o A list of all the specific structures or non-enumerated 
structures containing the query and mapping on the 
library following the partial localisation, 

5 • For all the isomorphisms of the query or sub-query: 

o AH the information gathered in the aforementioned 
points. 

Preferably, the data retrieval of step (iii) according to the first aspect of the invention 
retrieves the structures in the form of either enumerated or either non-enumerated 
10 structures. 

Still preferably, the data retrieval of step (iii) according to the first aspect of the invention 
takes into accounts nested R-groups. 

Still preferably, the data retrieval of step (iii) according to the first aspect of the invention 
takes into account the exact localisation of the query for each isomorphism. 

15 Still preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, screening technique(s) 
option(s) is applied. This particular procedure or method permits to the invention to 
reduce searching time. 

Most preferably, such screening technique option relies on substructure! features such 
as keys. 

20 Still preferably, according to the first aspect of the invention, such method can be 
integrated in a pipeline. The invention therefore also encompasses the integration of 
NESSea with a set of tools. 

Another advantage of the invention is that the NESSea search algorithm retrieves hits 
very lastly. As described in example 6, the present method operates nearly instantly 
25 using a set of 125K structures. Even with a very large VCL (a 10 9 molecules library), the 
present algorithm operates very quickly. 

Still another advantage of the invention is that the NESSea search algorithm can work 
with Hbrarie(s) that require very little data storage space (due to the particular mode of 
structure representation chosen). This particularity of the invention represents one of the 
30 reasons for its speed of search (see example 6). 
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Still another advantage of the invention is that NESSea can return hits as a set of sub- 
libraries, which are easy to store and which can be searched by substructure in their turn 
without the need for enumerating them. 

It is understood that this invention is not limited to the particular methodology, protocols, 
5 implementations, interfaces and algorithms described- It is also to be understood that the 
terminology used herein is for the purpose of describing particular embodiments only 
and it is not intended that this terminology should limit the scope of the present 
invention. The extent of the invention is limited only by the terms of the appended 
claims. While the invention has been particularly shown and described with reference to 
10 a preferred embodiment thereof, it will be understood by those skilled in the art that 
various changes in form and details may be made therein without departing from the 
spirit and scope of the invention as defined by the appended claims. 

Furthermore, it should be as well understood that in particular embodiments, the steps 
involved in this invention can be ordered differently and can be as well repeated many 
15 times without departing from the spirit and scope of the invention as defined by the 
appended claims. 

The practice of the present invention will employ, unless otherwise indicated, 
conventional techniques of computer and chemo informatics skills that are within the skill 
of those working in the art. 

20 Such techniques are explained fully in the literature. Examples of particularly suitable 
texts for consultation include the following: Structure Representation and Search.by J. 
M. Barnard. In Encyclopedia of Computational Chemistry, P. von Schleyer et al (Eds.), 
Wiley, Chichester (4), 2818-2826 ; Substructure Searching Methods: Old and New, by J. 
M. Barnard, J. Chem. Inf. Comput ScL, 1993 (33), 532-538 ; Chemical Database 

25 Techniques in Drug Discovery, by M. A. Miller, Nature Reviews Drug Discovery, 2002 
(1), 220-227 ; Advanced Exact Structure Searching In Large Databases of Chemical 
Compounds, Trepalin etal, J. Chem. Inf. Comput. Sci., 2003 (43), 852-860. 

The purpose of the following embodiments and examples is to give a non-exhaustive list 
of applications of finding exact solutions to a structure query in non-enumerated 
30 chemical combinatorial libraries with the present method. 

It should be understood that other programming languages, specific values (for setting 
values or default values of NESSea), implementations, associated or external programs, 
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algorithms, formats, interfaces, outputs could be used in other embodiments in order to 
perform the invention. By no means these are to be considered as limiting factors and 
should therefore not limit the scope of the invention. 

Fast, low-cost and accurate identification of the hits in combinatorial libraries 
5 resulting from a substructure query 

Combinatorial chemistry is a tool allowing chemists to synthesise large numbers of 
compounds in a limited timeframe. As suggested by the name, it is based on the 
combination of different sets of building blocks bearing a common reactive moiety. 
These building blocks do theoretically undergo one and only one reaction under the 

10 experimental conditions when they are added to a system. Practically, an initial set of N 
building blocks usually reacts with a unique compound also termed scaffold, yielding to 
second generation of compounds. A new set of P building blocks is added to each 
system, yielding to N*P compounds, and so on and so forth. A complete synthesis may 
contain several such steps. It results in a set of products whose number grows as fast as 

15 the product of the numbers of building blocks in each set. It interestingly requires setting 
up only one synthetic scheme (see for instance Combinatorial Chemistry: A Practical 
Approach, Willi Bannwarth and Eduard Felder (ed), Wiley-VCH). 

Thus, the size of combinatorial libraries may be an issue when they have to be stored in 
computerised systems. It also becomes a real problem when they have to be searched 
20 by substructure. Storing the libraries of compounds as their non-enumerated 
representation solves the first problem and represents one embodiment of the invention. 
This is actually the preferred method for enabling the storage of any combinatorial 
library. Figure 1 shows one representation of libraries of compounds as non-enumerated 
structures. 

25 However searching in a non-enumerated representation is not trivial. Several 
approaches have been developed and are reported in the background section. They 
either rely on using sampling methods or on enumerating the compounds just before 
they are searched but without storing them. The former takes advantage of the non- 
enumerated representation but it may forget to retrieve some substructures from the 

30 database. It is therefore not reliable for finding an exact list of hits. The latter yields an 
exact list but requires enumeration, which is a time-consuming operation. 
The present invention can perform substructure searches as exact as if they were done 
on enumerated structures, but without the need for enumeration. Therefore, it represents 
an improvement over the existing methods since it requires fewer resources without 
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decreasing the accuracy of the results. In addition, the present invention can return 
query hits as non-enumerated libraries, which can subsequently be enumerated, if 
needed. It is another advantage since the resources necessary for storing all the 
enumerated hits may be prohibitive in case of large libraries. 
5 Figure 8 is an example of search in which the query structure spans across the scaffold 
and the R2 set. In this example, R-group R1 is not involved and for clarity it has been 
denoted R1 in the list of hits. However, R1 can be replaced by any of its members, 
therefore increasing the total number of hits. Also, this example shows that hits can be 
represented either as a Markush structure (non-enumerated representation) or as a list 
10 of enumerated products representing specific embodiments of the invention. 

Interestingly, the present method returns more information than just a list of hits. These 
other properties are detailed below. 

The use of combinatorial chemistry in drug discovery 

Typical applications of combinatorial chemistry in drug discovery are two-fold: 
15 - Synthesise large number of diverse compounds for screening purposes. 

- Synthesise a lot of similar compounds focussed around a substructure known or likely 
to be active on a biological target or a series of targets. 

The biological activity of these compounds is then assessed and potential hits or leads 
are identified. 

20 These approaches have proven to be successful in many cases. However, even if 
combinatorial chemistry is characterised by its high throughput, the number of 
compounds traditionally produced (few hundreds to several tens of thousand) is still very 
small compared to the goggle of compounds possibly of interest to the pharmaceutical 
industry (10 A 40) (See Merlot C, Domine D., Cleva. C, Church D., Drug Discovery 

25 Today, July 2003, v8, n13, p594). Retrospectively, its success was' 'mainly due to the 
experience of chemists who designed libraries and particularly in the way they selected 
the scaffolds (the central part of the library) and the building blocks. Thus, many current 
applications of combinatorial chemistry focus on designing in a rational way, rather than 
trying to synthesise every possible compound. 

30 One of the most widely used approaches to design a successful combinatorial library is 
to generate one or several virtual libraries and to refine them before they are actually 
synthesised. This refining step is advantageously conduced by the mean of fnsilico 
prediction tools such as the use of privileged substructures. Privileged substructures are 
chemical moieties that are deemed to procure a biological activity to the compounds in 
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which they are found, or at least, that increase the chance of having those compounds 
active (see Meriot C, Domine D., Church D., Current Opinion in Drug Discovery & 
Development, 2002 5(3):319-399 for a review). Focussing on privileged substructures 
represents therefore a valuable mean for prioritising compounds to synthesise and to 
5 assay. However, the substructures used to filter virtual combinatorial libraries are not 
limited to privileged substructures issued from computational methods, but can have 
been manually identified by an operator based on patents, experience, or experiments. 
In the following, they will be referred to as the query structure. 

Some examples of query structures are shown in Figure 9 representing particular 
10 embodiments of the invention. Query structure A is specific, while in structure B hits may 
contain either an oxygen or a sulphur atom instead of the pseudo-atom [0,S]. In 
structure C the ring may contain any kind of atom and in structure D constraints on the 
bonds are relaxed: bonds in the rings can be single/double or aromatic. The query may 
also include features such as a limitation on the number of substitutions, a requirement 
1 5 on the number of H, or formal charges. 

In a common embodiment, all the compounds for each virtual library are enumerated. 
The presence of the query structure is then evaluated within the enumerated products 
and the corresponding building blocks selected. 

In this context, the present method can be usefully applied in order to focus on the most 
20 interesting libraries, and for each library, to focus on the most interesting building blocks 
that will be used for the actual synthesis. If the query structure is found in the virtual 
library, the method will return the sub-libraries of compounds in which it is contained 
(see example 1). The present method is said to be exact because each member of the 
sub-libraries contains the query structure and none of the compounds that were not 
25 returned contains it. Thus, provided that the query structure has been chosen with care, 
the sub-libraries contain compounds with a high chance of being active. It becomes 
therefore more profitable to spend some time to try to find a valid synthetic scheme for 
these sub-libraries. This operation is also made easier because fewer building blocks 
are involved in the synthesis. 
30 The present method for searching a query structure is the only one to our knowledge to 
be able to search in non-enumerated combinatorial libraries representing as much as 
10 A 15 compounds in only a few seconds. Such searches would be impractical with 
standard systems. This advantage is due to the direct processing of non-enumerated 
libraries without the need for enumerating before and then searching in each individual 
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compound. In the present method, the time required to do a search grows as the sum of 
the number of members in each set of building blocks, while a search in enumerated 
libraries grows as the product of the number of members In each set of building blocks. 
For instance, a library made of five sets of 1,000 building blocks each, contains 10 A 15 
5 compounds. Searching in such a library would take 5,000 (5*1000) unit of times instead 
of 10 A 15, resulting in an improvement of 1 1 orders of magnitude. 
Removing unnecessary building block sets from synthetic schemes 
Interestingly, one of the advantages of having hits in a non-enumerated representation is 
that it is then possible to display the sets of building blocks involved in the query without 

10 the need for any subsequent operation. 

The method identifies the sets that are not involved in the query without the need for any 
further processing (see example 2). This information is valuable for planning which 
compounds to synthesise because such sets might be removed, as they are not deemed 
to be necessary for the biological interaction. In particular, their removal can ease the 

15 synthesis if they would have introduced side-reactions with other chemical reactants. 
Localising the query on a library 

If the query structure can be found at different locations in the compounds represented 
by a library, the present method identifies all of these different locations and lists them 
as different sub-libraries. This localisation corresponds to the partial localisation defined 
20 in the claims. 

It is also valuable for an experienced user to visualise how the query structure is 
mapped on each of those sub-libraries. This operation completes the information 
returned by the substructure search. One reason behind is that a query substructure 
may not contain all the information necessary for predicting the biological activity of a 
25 compound. Steric hindrance is typically one of the main effects involved in biological 
interactions that is difficult to encode into a query structure. 

As the present method associates the localisation of the query structure to the sub- 
libraries returned rather than to individual compounds, it becomes faster to examine how 
the structure of interest is found in compounds. The operator can therefore effectively 
30 perform this check and correct some of the issues related to query structures. 

Figure 10 shows an example of mapping the query structure of Figure 8 onto the library 
described in the same figure. It shows how the atoms in the query are mapped to atoms 
in the scaffold (drawn in bold) and represents one possible embodiment of the invention. 
This type of localisation corresponds to the partial localisation defined in the claims.l It 
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shows their environment in the scaffold. This localisation allows the user to evaluate the 
value of all the products of such a sub-library at a glance. The six-membered ring (drawn 
in dashes) corresponds to the portion of the query structure that is mapped to set R2. 
Not showing how this six-membered ring is exactly mapped on the R2 building blocks is 
5 not usually an issue since it will be instanced in many different ways depending on the 
members of R2. Query structure localisation also shows that R1 building block set is not 
involved in the query (see example 5). 
Iterative queries 

Query structures are sometimes expressed as the combination of two or more 
10 disconnected substructures. In that case, the expected result is the list of compounds 
that simultaneously contain all said substructures. 

In an embodiment of the present method, the search may be applied recursively to 
obtain libraries whose compounds bear all substructures. The first substructure is 
searched in the whole library and each subsequent substructure is then searched in the 

1 5 results of the previous step. 

The present invention facilitates this operation because it returns hits as non- 
enumerated libraries, which is exactly the input it needs to perform the subsequent 
queries. Its main characteristics such as high speed and low storage resources are thus 
preserved in all recursion levels. 

20 Combining results with logical operations 

Alternatively, in another embodiment of the invention, iterative queries can be replaced 
by logical "AND" operations on no n -enumerated sub-libraries. Such operations are 
particularly easy and fast since the combination of two sub-libraries of the same library 
with the "AND" operator is the sub-library in which each set of building bocks consists in 

25 the building blocks common to both sub-libraries. Practically any iterative query @an be 
replaced by a set of parallel queries, followed by the application of the logical "AND" 
operator on the resulting sub-libraries (see example 3). 
Counting the occurrence of the query in a final product 

It is valuable to determine how many times a query structure can be found in a final 
30 product- The rationale behind this is that multiplying the occurrence of said query 
substructure in the final product multiplies the chances of having the compound active in 
the biological assay. 

This could be solved by combining different sub-libraries linked to a same query 
structure, as it has been described in the preceding section. When a product is found in 
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several sub-libraries, it means that there are different mappings of the query on said 
product. 

More accurately, the number of times the query structure can be found on a given 
product in a given sub-library is equai to the product for the different sets of building 
5 blocks of the number of times the sub-query corresponding to said set is found in the 
building block for said product. If this compound is present in several sub-libraries, the 
total occurrence of the query structure in this product is the sum of the occurrences for 
all sub-libraries. 

Figure 12 shows an example where the sub-query structure corresponding to the set of 
10 building blocks R1 is found twice in member A and the sub-query structure 
corresponding to the set of building blocks R2 is found twice in member B (representing 
one embodiment of the invention). As a result, the query is found 2x2 = 4 times in the 
enumerated product. As there is only one way to map the query structure on the library 
in this example, the total occurrence of the query structure on product equals 4. 
15 Removing unwanted substructures from libraries 

The "NOT" operator is another example of supported logical operators that can be 
advantageously applied in the drug discovery process, representing another 
embodiment of the invention. For example, a major concern of pharmaceutical 
companies and biotechs is the high attrition rate of compounds during the clinical 
20 development, and more particularly the failures due to unwanted properties such as 
toxicity, carcinogenicity or lack of selectivity. The number of these failures is expected to 
decrease with the rationalisation of the drug discovery process. 

A computational approach consists in searching for unwanted moieties in the virtual 
combinatorial library. A penalty is then given to the compounds in which unwanted 

25 ^substructures are found. The priority given to those compounds will therefore decrease, 
even if they contain a privileged substructure. In this process, unwanted moieties may be 
associated either to toxic effects (to prevent toxicity, carcinogenicity, or any other 
undesirable biological action) or other biological receptors (to improve the selectivity of 
the compounds for the target over said receptors). 

30 In an embodiment of this method, each structure associated to an unwanted property is 
searched and stored. When a sub-library is selected based on the presence of a wanted 
query structure, it is then filtered and all the compounds associated to the unwanted 
property are removed. This operation is termed "logical NOT" because the results 
contain all the members of the first set that are not present in the second. 
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Working with non-enumerated libraries of hits makes this operation simple and fast since 
the combination of two sub-libraries of the same library with the logical operator "NOT" is 
a set of sub-libraries describing the set of building blocks of the first sub-library that are 
not found in the set of building blocks of the second sub-library (see example 4). 
5 Assembling huge virtual combinatorial libraries 

Virtual combinatorial libraries can be built for a given purpose and then refined using the 
present method as it has been described previously. Such libraries are termed focussed 
virtual libraries. Alternatively, virtual combinatorial libraries can be constructed without 
any immediate application in mind and stored in a database. This approach is closer to 
10 the initial aim of combinatorial chemistry of synthesising large number of diverse 
compounds for screening purposes. 

When a new query substructure has been identified for a target of interest, it is searched 
in each virtual combinatorial library. The virtual sub-libraries made of compounds 
containing the query substructure are then processed. Processing may include, but is 
15 not limited to, any refinement method described before. 
Other fields of applications 

The use of the present method is not limited to the drug discovery process. It can be 
applied and all the advantages described remain valid in all the cases where a query 
structure of interest has to be searched in a database of combinatorial libraries. In 
20 particular, it has several other fields of application, such as the identification of novel 
chemicals in the field of agrochemistry, olfaction, and taste. 
Searching for a structure in patents 

Since the introduction in the 1920's of generic structures in patents by Markush (hence 
the name of Markush structures), searching for structures protected by patents has been 
25 a major interest. The present method can achieve this objective under specific 
conditions. 

Provided that Markush structures can be represented as combinatorial libraries, the 
method described here is able to detect whether a query structure is included in the 
Markush structure protected by a patent. 
30 In addition, it is able to return the exact number and the structure of each of the 
compounds described by the Markush structure that contain said query structure. 

EXAMPLES 
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Example 1 

The method of th© invention has been run on a computer to retrieve the sub-libraries 
containing a given query structure (one query structure as input). 

Table 1 shows different examples of sub-libraries corresponding to the search of a query 
structure in a unique combinatorial library named CL0001 . The sub-libraries as indicated 
in Table 1 are exact because each member of the sub-libraries contains the query 
structure- The first two sub-libraries correspond to mapping the query structure on the 
scaffold and set R1 (respectively R2). In the third sub-library, the query spans across the 
scaffold, R1 and R2 simultaneously. The fourth and fifth sub-libraries are special cases 
where the query is entirely mapped on either the scaffold or R1. The type of localization 
indicated in the column designated "Type" corresponds to the global localization of the 
query. In all cases, the method displays the number of members matching the query for 
each mapping, and also stores the list of members. 



pSub-Iibrary ID ({Library name flype 



IL 



19/700/1 



ICL00001 



jppans 



19/700/2 



sElooooi 



►pans 



/700/3 




lie 



ICL00001 



IS pans 



R1 



IR2 

fcZL 



|287 |Any 



I 



1 



1/700/4 |CL00001 |Fully on scaffold 



|56 i 

i i 



gAny 

133 



'/700/5 



sJ 



IICL00001 



j|Any |Any 

il il 



Fully on rgroup 




534 |Any 



Table 1 : examples of sub-libraries corresponding to the search of a query structure in a 
unique combinatorial library named CL0001 
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Table 2 and Table 3 are screenshots representing examples of different sublibraries 
involving many libraries, the global localization of the query, the number of members 
matching the query for each mapping, and shows a link for the possible enumeration of 
structures. All the sub-libraries of a particular library have been grouped together for 
visualization purposes. 




Table 2: Screenshot of examples of sub-libraries corresponding to the search of a query 
structure in a plurality of combinatorial libraries. 
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Table 3: Screenshot of examples of sub-libraries corresponding to the search of a query 
structure in a plurality of combinatorial libraries. This table further indicates the three 
kinds of global localization of a query: only on the scaffold (indicated in Table 3 by "Fully 
on scaffold") or spanning across the scaffold and at least one R-group (indicated in table 
3 by "Spans") or only on a R-group (indicated in table 3 by "Fully on rgroup"). 



Example 2 

10 The method of the invention has been run on a computer to show an unnecessary set of 
building blocks in a retrieved sub-library (one query structure as input). 
Table 4 shows two examples in which several building blocks of R1 can make the final 
product to bear the query structure. However all those building blocks are not equivalent. 
For example, any of the 287 building blocks is enough to find the query structure on the 

15 product once it has been attached to the scaffold. This is true whatever the R2 building 
block. On the other hand, R1 building blocks in sub-library "9/700/3" must be combined 
with one of the 87 R2 building blocks to have the same result. Similarly, Table 6 is a 
screenshot showing several building blocks of R2 that can make the final product to bear 
the structure. 

20 
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Sub-library ID 

1 


{Library name 


T yp e p | 


Eg— j 


|9/700/1 


jCL.00001 j 


Spans I 


287 | 


Any | 


19/700/3 1CL00001 | 

1 1 I 


Spans I 

si 


H 





product to bear the query structure 



5 In Table 5, the step consisting of adding the R2 building blocks may be skipped without 
decreasing the chances of having the final product active. This is of particular interest if 
the building blocks present in the R2 set can make side reactions. 



Sub-library ID 


jLibrary name 


P^T^RI )iR2 1 


|9/700/1 


pCL00001 


jjSpans 





Table 5: example where R2 building blocks can be skipped 

10 

In the first line of Table 6, the step consisting of adding R1 building blocks may be 
skipped. 

ftowSK- 1 wn- '<f ;'«•'! v-vja,-v., s l 1 , 1 .;- W l-WJ 1 -! « ^ "> \iv'> * oiW^j^S-V-! W-U!-'i<« :ffis>s« WA'wWP8S!*sRW'«w^ %••- "■!-"•'■!!'•'?•- -*:*s-5<va Js->S'-. , .w«K35 kX^.^^^&w&VAxSw ^S.&xV^^^X^SkSJn 1 ? v:iV«l-.'-I'if-W'iIJsJ-'-!JJJ% , HJs<I(<S> 

15 Table 6: Screenshot of examples of different types of building blocks of R2 that can 
make the final product to bear the query structure. The first line of table 6 corresponds to 
an example where R1 building blocks can be skipped. 

Example 3 

20 The method of the invention has been run on a computer to show the results of the 
logical operator "AND" on two sub-libraries. 

Table 7 shows two sub-libraries of the same library CL00001 matching different query 
structures. Figure 1 1 represents them as an array, the first sub-library drawn with vertical 
lines and the second one with horizontal lines. The overlap of these two sub-libraries is 
25 hashed. These two sub-libraries have in common two members of R1 and five members 
of R2. As a result, the intersection of the two sub-libraries is the sub-library of CL00001 
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displayed in hashed and made of said two members of R1 and said five members of R2 
(Table 8). 



iub-Iibrary ID 



^Library name 



TfType 



R1 



*8/700/1 



1CL00001 



if 



R2 

fcz: 



ISpans 



10 



[10/700/2 




L00001 



Spans 




I 
I 

I 
ll 



to 



Table 7: sub-libraries of the same library CL00001 matching different query structures 



Sub-library ID fJLibrary name pType |R1 

I . If i » n 


R2 11 

= 1 


j 10/700/1 AND 10/700/2 


JCL00001 (jSpans |2 jj 


s i 

1*1 



Table 8: intersection of the two sub-libraries of Table 7 



Example 4 

10 The method of the invention has been run on a computer to show the results of the 
logical operator "NOT' on two sub-libraries for the removal of unwanted substructures 
from libraries. 

In the following example, all the products matching a wanted query structure are 
returned in a single sub-library 11/700/1 of library CL00001 (Table 9). In parallel an 

15 unwanted query structure returns a sub-library called 12/700/1 of unwanted compounds 
of CL00001 (Table 9). These two sub-libraries are represented with vertical and 
horizontal lines respectively in Figure 13. Compounds belonging to both sub-libraries are 
hashed. Therefore, compounds bearing the wanted query structure and in which the 
unwanted query structure is not found are those represented with vertical lines only. 

20 Those compounds can be represented as two non-enumerated sub-libraries as shown in 
Table 10. 



>ub-library ID 



|Library name 



■I 



|l 1/700/1 



112/700/1 



II 



CL00001 



E 



L00001 




Table 9: sub-libraries of the same library CL00001 matching different query structures 
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IP 5 



iub-library ID 
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„iS 



»i»»ii)ni >ni iiM» » n i a > » i .„».»„ „ l „i ^ ) » .n > ) i« i >m>mi 

Library name pype 



1 1/700/1 NOT 12/700/1 (1) |CL00001 



i 



ISpans <j5 |5 



JL — 



|1 1/700/1 NOT 12/700/1 (2) jCL00001 




[Spans 



" . n-*-.-.-. >> T Tr,TmTim^^m>v^iw^ WW WWlWlWT ^^ 

Table 10: sub-libraries resulting from the NOT operation 




Example 5 

The method of the invention has been run on a computer to illustrate some of the 
5 possible steps involved by a query substructure search in a virtual chemical library. This 
search corresponds to the "example of search" as illustrated in Figure 8 and discussed 
in the section "Fast, low-cost and accurate identification of the hits in combinatorial 
libraries resulting from a substructure query" above. 



10 The different figures (Figures 14 to 19) showing screenshots describe the following 
possible features or embodiments of the present invention: 

• One given query structure according to the first aspect of the invention 
(Figure 14), 

• The current status of the job processed (Figure 15), 

15 • Results or hits from the query identified by the section "Mappings" (Figure 1 6, 

similar to the screenshots of the above examples) 

• Possible options allowed before enumeration of a particular sub-library 
(Figure 17), 

• Enumeration of structures involving the R2 set (Figure 18) and 

20 • Partial localization of the query structure on a particular R-group member 

(Figure 19, representational} colours). 

Results indicate that the query structure is contained in each member of the Sub-Library 
ID 132/880/4 of CL00001 Library (ID 132/880/4 is as such an exact sub-library, Figure 
25 16), that the query structure spans across the scaffold and the R2 set and that 3 
members of the R2 set are involved. 

Figure 14 corresponds to the "Query structure" of Figure 8. The structure of Figure 17 
corresponds to the "Library scaffold" of Figure 8. Figure 18 corresponds to the 
"Corresponding enumerated hits" of Figure 8. The three enumerated structures result 
30 from the respective association of the three members of the R2 set to the scaffold. 
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Figure 19, which represents the partial localization of the query structure on one of the 
above-enumerated structures, is obtained by clicking on "Spans" (global localization of 
the query structure) of the column "Map Type" of Figure 16. 

5 Example 6 

In order to evaluate the performance of NESSea in terms of rapidity of execution, a test 
was performed to compare NESSea with the search algorithm of the MDL's Project 
Library (industry standard) using a set of 125K structures. 

A comparison can only be performed with such types of small libraries as no other tools 
10 can handle large VCL (the purpose of the present invention). 

Results can be subdivised in three categories, which reflect the outstanding performance 
of the present invention in terms of rapidity of execution and data storage occupancy: 

• Data storage space of the 125K structures in the MDL's Project Library 
15 represents 250 MegaBytes (MB) which is to be compared with the 0,1 MB 

needed to represent the same library with the Markush representation of the 
present invention. 

• The search algorithm used by MDL requires enumeration of the structures, 
which took approximately 10 hours. The present invention doesn't require 

20 enumeration. 

• It took approximately 30 seconds for the substructure search in MDL, 
compared with the nearly instantaneous search with the present invention's 
algorithm. 

25 addition, NESSea was used to perform a search in an in-house large VCL of 

approximately 10 9 molecules. Even with such a large library, the present invention could 
operate nearly instantaneously. 

Results are summarized below: 
30 MDL Project Library NESSea 

Enumeration: 10 h No enumeration 

Storage space: 250 MB Storage space: 0.1 MB 
Time for a SSS: 30 s Time for a SSS: instant* 
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The present invention seems therefore particularly adapted tor searches in large VCL. 
Furthermore, the requirement for insignificant data storage space and for conventional 
computational resources makes NESSea also particularly suitable for all kind of 
computers, thereby reducing hardware costs. 
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ANNEX 1 

The code for processing a library's scaffold and R-groups as well as for searching in 
non-enumerated Markush structures is presented below. 
Summary 

5 

Scaffold preprocessing 54 

Rgroup preprocessing 58 

Query execution 61 

Hit registration 71 

10 Scaffold preprocessing 

* 

class Scaf foldReader { 

15 private : 

int scaf f old__id; 

int* coredata ; 
20 int releasedata; 

TargetGraph targetdata; 

void organizeRGroups (molecule*m) { 

25 int size = targetdata . getSize ( ) ; 

int*graph = targetdata .get Graph () ; 

// Rgroups are moved at the beginning of the graph and sorted by label, 
// Rl is at the first position 
30 // R2 is at the second position 

// if there is no R3 r R4 is at the third position 

// count and sort the Rgroups 
int nrgroups=0; 
35 int^rgroups- ( int* ) smalloc (size*sizeof (int) ) ; 

int*rlabels— (int*) smalloc (size*siseof (int) ) ; 
; < raemset (rgroups, 0, size*sizeof (int) ) ; 

raemset (rlabels, 0, size*sizeof (int) ) ; 
for (int l=0;Ksize;l++) { 
40 if (graph [1* (size+1) ]<0) { 

int label = — graph [1* (size-KL) ] ; 

// search for the position or insert 
int pos-0; 

45 while ( (pos<n rgroups) && (rlabels [pos3<label) ) pos++; 

// no duplicates allowed 

if ( (pos<nrgroups ) && (rlabels [pos] ==label) ) 
throw vdb_exception ( "buildScaf f oldGraph" , 
50 "several instances of the same RG not allowed"); 

// shift Rgroups to make some room 
for (int i=nrgroups ; i>pos; i — ) { 
rlabels [i] =rlabels Ei— 1] ; 
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r groups [i] =rgroups [i— 1] ; 

} 

rlabels [pos3=label; 
rgroups [pos]=l; 

nrgroups++; 

} 

} 

/ / puts normal atoms after Rgroups 
for (int i=0;i<size;i++) 
if (graph[i* (size-t-1) ]>=0) 
rgroups [ nrgroups++ ] =i; 



target data .reorganize (rgroups) ; 

free (rgroups ) ; 
free (rlabels) ; 

} 



int getDataSize (int gsize, int .rsize) { 
return targetdata .getDataSize (gsize) + 
1 + 

rsize + 
gsize + 
rsize + 

MAX_AT TAC HEMENT_PO INTS*rsize ; 

} 



// si ze+graph+search data 

// # rgroups 

/ / Rgroup labels 

// Rgroup indexes 

// # rgroups neighbours 

// rgroups neighbours 



void setSize <int gsize, int rsize) { 
if (coredata) 

throw vdb_exception ( "Scaf f oldReader : : setSize" , 

"data has already been allocated"); 
coredata— (int*) smalloc (getDataSize (gsize, rsize) *sizeof (int) ) ; 
memset (coredata, 0, getDataSize (gsize, rsize) *sizeof (int) ) ; 
coredata [ 0 ] —gsize ; 

coredata [targetdata. getDataSize (gsize) ]=rsize; 
targetdat a. setData (coredata) ; 
releasedata— 1; 



char* name; 



public: 

Scaf f oldReader (int id) : 
scaf f old__id (id) , 
coredata (NULL) , 
releasedata ( 0 ) , 
name (NULL) { 



Scaf f oldReader (int id, int* data) : 
scaf f old_id(id) , 
coredata (data) , 
releasedata (1) , 
targetdata (data) , 
name (NULL) { 



~Scaf f oldReader () { 

if (coredata&Sreleasedata) free (coredata) ; 
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} 

void setName (char*n) { 
name=n; 

> 

void setData (int*d, int release-1) { 
coredata=d; 

targetdata. setData (d) ; 
releasedata^release; 

}; 

char*getName () { 

if (name) return (name) ; 
return ("") ; 

} 

int getlD<) { 

return scaffold_id; 

} 

int*getData () { 
return (coredata) 

} 

TargetGr aph£ get Target Data () { 
return (targetdata) ; 

} 

int getSize() { 

return ( targetdata. getSize () ) ; 

} 

int*getGraph () { 

return (targetdata . getGraph () ) ; 

} 

int getNRGroups () { 

return * ( coredata+targe tda ta . ge tDataSize ( ) ) ; 

} 

int*getRGroupLabel ( ) { 

return coredata+targetdata . getDataS ize() +1 ; 

} 

int*getRGroupIndex ( ) { 

int rsize=getNRGroups () ; 

return coredata+targetdata . getDataS ize () +rsize+l ; 

} 

int*getMGroupNeighbours () { 
int gsize=getSize () ; 
int rsize—getNRGroups () ; 

return coredata+targetdata . getDataS ize ( ) +rsize+gsize+l ; 

} 

int*getRGroupNeighkours <) { 
int gsize—getSize ( ) ; 
int rsize=getNRGroups ( ) ; 

return coredata+targetdata . getDataSize () +2*rsize+gsize+l; 

} 

int getDataSize () { 
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return (getDataSize (getSize ( ) , getNRGroups ( ) ) ) ; 



void build (molecule *m) { 

int graphsize*=targetdata.calculateSize (m) ; 

/ / count Rgroups in graph 
int nb__rgroups=0 ; 

for (int i=0;i<m->nbAtoms () ;i-M-) 
if (m->getAtom(i) ->Z<0) 
nb_r gr oups++ ; 

if ( ! nb_rgroups ) 

throw vdb_exception ( "build_data", 

"there is no Rgroup in the scaffold" ) ; 

// allocate memory for the scaffold 
setSize (graphs! ze, nb^rgroups) ; 

// target data uses a part of the memory just allocated 
targetdata .build (m) ; 

organizeRGroups (m) ; 

int*graph=targetdata.getGraph () ; 

// Rgroups label and index 
int*rgroups_name=getRGroup!abel () ; 
int*rgroup_index=getRGroupIndex ( ) ; 

// list Rgroups in scaffold, duplicates are not allowed 
int*rgroups__atom= (int*) smalloc (nb_rgroups*sizeof (int) ) ; 
int rgroup=0 ; 

for (int i=0;i<graphsize;i-f+) { 
rgroup_index [i] =-1; 
if (graph [i* (graphsize+1) ]<0) { 
rgroup_index [i] =r group; 
rgroups_a torn [rgroup] =i; 

rgroups_name [rgroup] = -graph [i* (graphsize+1) ] ; 
rgroup++; 

> 

} 

// search for the atom(s) in the scaffold attached to the Rgroups 
// there can be at most 2 attachement points (SD format) 
/ / attachement points are defined by the order of the atoms so 
// the first neighbour is the first attachement point, and so on 
// and so forth 

int*nb_rgroup_neighbours=getNRGroupNeighbours ( ) ; 
int*rgroup_neighbours=getRGroupNeighbours () ; 
for (int rgroup=0 ; rgroup<nb_rgroups ; rgroup++) { 
nb_rgroup_neighbour s [ rgroup ] —0 ; 
int ra tom=rgroups_a torn [ rgroup] ; 
for (int i=0;i<graphsize;i++) 
if (i J =ratom) 

if (graph [i*graphsize+ratom] ) { 

if (nb_rgroup neighbours [rgroup] <MAX^_ATTACHEMENT__POINTS) { 

rgroup__neighbours [ r group *MAX_ATTACHEMENT POINTS + 

nb_rgroup_neighbours [rgroup] ]— i; 
nb_rgroup__neighbours [rgroup] ++; 
} else throw vdb_exception ( "process_search" r 

"more than 2 attachement points")? 
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if ( I nb_rgroup_neighbours [r group] ) 

throw vdb_exception ("process_search", "Rgroup not attached !")/ 

} 

free (rgroups_atom) ; 

} 



Rgroup preprocessing 

class RGroupReader { 
private : 

int rlist_JLd; 

int rlist_version; 

int readnext; 
int readshift; 

////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Rgroup members storage 
// 

// members = memory space for alX the members of the Rgroup 

// members_sz size (number of ints) in members 

// 

////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
int*members ; 
int members_sz; 

Target Graph targetdata; 

public : 

RGroupReader () i 

rlist_id(0) , rlist_version(0) , 
readnext ( 0 ) , readshif t ( 0) , 
members (NULL) , member s_sz (0) { 

} 

RGroupReader (int *dat a, int datalength) : 
rlist__id(0) , rlist_version(0) f 
readnext ( 0 ) , readshif t ( 0) , 
members (data) , merabers_sz (datalength/4) { 

} Ci~ 

—RGroupReader ( ) { 

if (members) free (members ) ; 

} 

void resetMembers () { 

if (members) free (members ) ; 
member s_s z=<L ; 

members= (int*) smalloc (members_sz *sizeof (int) ) ; 
members [ 0 ] —0 ; 

} 

int count (void) { 

return (members [0] ) ; 

} 

void setRList (int rid, int version) { 
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rlist__±d=r±d; 
rlist_version=version; 

) 

int getRlistlD (void) { 
if (!rlist_id) 

throw vdb_exception ( "RGRoupReader : : getKLis tID" , 

"RListID not assigned I " ) ; 

return (rlist__id) ; 

} 

int getRListVers ion (void) { 
if (!rlist_version) 

th row vdb_ex cep t i on ( " RGRoupRe ade r : - ge tRLi s tVe rsion", 

"RListID not assigned !"); 

return (rlist_version) ; 

} 

void reset (void) { 
readnext=0; 

} 

// move to next member 

// returns 0 if "there is no member left 
int read (void) { 

// returns 0 if there is no member left 

if (readnext== count () ) 
return ( 0 ) ; 

// go to next member 
if (readnext !— 0) { 

readshif t+=getRGroupDataSize () ; 
} else readshif t=l; 
readnext++; 

// initialize targetdata with the current graph 
targetdata. setData (getRGroupData () +3) ; 

return (1) ; 

} 

// add a new member to the list 

void append (mole cule*mol, int id, intfinattptsreq, char*extreg) { 

// checks whether the number of attachement points in this member 
// matches the expected number of attpts in the Rgroup 
// attpts = -1 if there is no such expectation 
int nattpts— rgroup ->nb At tachementPoints () ; 

if (nattptsreq— 1) 
nattptsreq=nattpts ; 

if (nattpts !=nattptsreq) 

throw clip_exception ( "RGroupReader : : append" , 

"invalid count of attachement points") ; 



// the number of bonds for each Rgroup atom is counted in 
// bui ldTar get Graph () . 

// we do not count the bonds for attpts, since subqueries 
// do not contain bonds done with the rest of the query. 
// anyway those bonds are checked while searching for the 
// query on the scaffold. 
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TargetGraph rdata ; 
rdata.build(rgroup) ; 

// allocate memory for member list if it has not already 
// been done. 

// one int is used to store the number of members* 
if (! members) 

throw vdb_exception ( "RGroupReader : : append", "members is IsTULL") ; 

// address for writing graph 
int write_shif t=member s_s z ; 

// number of int for the string EXTREG 

int namesize= (strlen (extreg) +1+ (sizeof (int) —1) ) /sizeof (int) ; 

int ssearch=rdata. getDataSi ze () ; 

// grows memory space to store the new member 
membe r s_s z +-=3 +s s e ar ch +name s i z e ; 

members=(int*) srealloc (members, member s_s z*sizeof (int) ) ; 
// store data 

int*data-member s+write_shif t ; 
data £03 =r groupid; 
data [ 1 ] *=nattpts ; 
data [2] =namesize; 

raemcpy (data+3, rdata.getData ( ) , rdata . getDataSize () *sizeof (int) ) 7 

memcpy (data+3+ssearch f extreg, (strlen (extreg) +1) *sizeof (char) ) ? 

// update member count 
members [OJ Hh+; 

} 

// write members into a BLOB 

void writeBLOB (t__conn*conn, OCIILobIiOcator*graphblob) { 

ociliObWrite (conn, graphblob, (ubl*) members, (ub4 ) member s_s z *s izeof (int) ) ; 

} 

int getRGroupID (void) { 

return ( (getRGroupData () ) [ 0] ) ; 

} 

int getWAttachments (void) { 

return ( (getRGroupData () ) [1] ) ; 

} 

-:-c 

// returns a pointer on the current member 
int* getRGroupData (void) { 
return (members+readshift) ; 

} 

// returns the number of ints necessary for this member 

// - RGroupID (1) 

// — # attachements points (1) 

// - graph 

// - EXTREG 

int getRGroupDataSize (void) { 

return ( 3+ targetdata. getDataSize () +getNameSize () ) ; 

} 

TargetGraphfigetTargetData () { 
return (targetdata) ? 

} 
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int getSizeO { 

return ( targetdata . getSize () ) ; 

} 

5 

int*getGraph () { 

return ( tar get data. getGraph () ) ; 

} 

10 int*getAttachements () { 

return (targetdata .getAttachements () ) ; 

) 

int*getMembers () { 
15 return members; 

} 

int getNameSize (void) { 

return ( (getRGroupData () ) [2] ) ; 

20 > 

char*getReagentName (void) { 

int *ide scgetRGroupData () +3+targetdata. getDataSize () ; 
return ( (char*)idesc) ; 

25 > 
}; 

Query execution 

30 ///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Process the query. 

// The. calling program passes a MDL file describing the query. 
// 

35 ///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// conn : (IN) connection to Oracle 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

40 extern W C" void process_query (OClExtProcContext^ctx, 

int query_id, OCILobLocator*structure) { 

try { 

45 t__conn*conn«ociGetConn (ctx) ; 

'V* 

QueryReader query (query__id) ; 
query. retrieve (conn, structure) ; 
perform_query (conn, query); 
ociFreeConn (conn) ; 

} 

55 catch (ddt_exception&e) { 

OCIExtProcRaiseExcpWithMsg (ctx, (int) 20000, (oratext*) e .message, 0) ; 
return; 

} 



50 
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// 

// Search for the query in all the lxbraxro.es 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void per f o rm_query (t_conn* conn, Query Re ader&query) { 

f / parameter: we do not wish to count hits per scaffold 
int count_scaf fold_hits=0; 

// retrieves all the scaffolds from DB 

t stmt *stmt==ociStmtNew (conn, "SELECT scaffold_id, core_data \ 

FROM vcl_scaf f old__sea rehab le \ 
ORDER BY scaf fold_id") ; 

int scaffold_id; 

ociDef inelnteger (stmt, 1, scaf fold__id) ; 

OCIIiObliOcator*hlob_graph = ociLobWew (conn) ; 
ociDef ineBlob (stmt, 2, &blob_graph) / 

ociExecute ( stmt) ; 

while (ociFetch (stmt) ) { 

Scaf foldReader scaffold (scaf fold_id, (int*) ociLobRead (conn, blob_graph) ) ; 

// search for the query in current scaffold 
library_se arch (conn, query, scaffold); 

// count hits in the scaffold if wished 
if (count_jscaff old^hits) 

count__hits (conn, query__id, scaf fold. getID ( ) ) 7 

y 

ociLobFree (blob__graph) ; 
ociStmtFree (stmt) ; 

} 



//f ////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Search for the query in the scaffold. 
// 

//f ////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void libra ry_search (t_conn* conn, 

QueryReader&query, 

S ca f foldReader & scaf f ol d_data ) { 

// we want to register all the mappings where the query is entirely 
// found on the scaffold 
int reg_all_scaf f old_maps=l ; 

int query__id=query . get Query ID () ; 

QueryGraphSquery_data=query.getQueryGraph () ; 

// scaffold graph 

int core_size = scaf fold__data. gets ize () ; 
int*core_graph = scaf f old__data. getGraph () ; 
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// nb_r groups = # Rgroups ±n scaffold 

// rgroups_name[i] — label of Rgroup i 

// rgroup_index[i] = position in graph of Rgroup i 

int nb_rgroups = scaf f old_data. getNRGroups () ; 

int*rgroup_label = scaf f old__data. getRGroupLabel () ; 

int*rgroup__index = scaf f old_jdata. getRGroup Index () ; 



// nb_rgroup__neighbours [i] : # attpts at position i 

// rgroup_neighbours [2*i-fj ] : 3— th atom in scaffold bound to position i 
i nt *nb_r group_neighbours = scaff old_data . getNRGroupNeighbours () ; 
int*rgroup_neighbours = scaf f old_data . getRGroupNeighbours ( ) ; 

// retrieve members for each Rgroup 
RGroupReader** r group s_members= 

retrieveMembers (conn, scaffold_data, nb_rgroups) ; 

if (rgroups jnembers ) { 

int guery_size=query_data . getSize () ; 

// search for all relaxed partial isomorphisms of the query on the scaffold 
// if map [] [i]-«core_size, atom i in the query is not mapped (H) 
int raap_count=0 , *maps=NU"IiL ; 

findlsomorphism (query_data, scaf f old^data. getTargetData ( ) , 

maps, map_count, NULL, 0) ; 

int*nb__mapped— (int*) smalloc (nb_rgroups*sizeof (int) ) ; 

int*mapped_atoms= (int*) smalloc (nb_rgroups*query_size*sizeof (int) ) ; 

// scaffold_map is TRUE if we already found an isomorphism involving only 
// atoms in the scaffold 
int scaffold_map_found = 0; 

int*rgroup__map__found= (int*) smalloc ( core_size*sizeof (int) ) ; 
memset ( rgroup_map_found, 0 r core_size*sizeof (int) ) ; 

// allocate memory for storing hits 

int**hits= (int**) smalloc (nb_rgroups*sizeof (RGroupReader*) ) ; 

// process each isomorphism 

for (int map=0 ; map<map_count ; map++) { 

int* current__map-maps+map*que ry_s ize; 

int core_mapped-0 , total_mapped=0 ; 

count_mapped_atoms ( current_map , query_size , 

core_graph, core_size, rgroup_index, nb_rgroups, 
core_mapped f totaljnapped, nb__mapped r raapped_atoms ) p 

/ / test if this isomorphism puts all the atoms of the query on a same 
// Rgroup 

// rgroup_map is the index in the scaffold of the atom on which all the 
// query is mapped 
int rgroup_raap— -1 ; 
if ( 1 co rejtiapped ) { 

// search the Rgroup to which the first atom is mapped 
int i=0 ; 

while ( (i<query_size) && ( rgroup_map*»- 1 ) ) { 
if (currentjnap [i] <core_size) 
rgroup_map=current_map [i] ; 
i++; 
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} 

// test if all the other atoms are mapped on this RGroup 
while ( (i<query_size) && (rgroup_map!=-l) ) { 
if (currentjnap [i]<core__si2e) 
if (current_map[i] l=rgroup_map) 
rgroup_map=-l ; 

i++; 

} 

} 

// test whether this isomorphism consists in putting all the atoms 
// on the scaffold 

int scaf f old_map= ( core_mapped=to taljnapped) ; 

// split the process in 3 cases 
// — only one Rgroup involved 
// — only -the scaffold involved 

// — the qfuery span across the scaffold and at least one Rgroup 
if < rgroupjnap ! =-1) { 

// entirely on one RGroup 

int rgroup— rgroup_index [rgroup_map] ; 

if ( ! rgroup_map_found [ rgroup_map ] ) { 

rgroup_raap_f ound [rgroup_map] =1; 

int*hits= 

(int*) smalloc ( (rgroups_members [rgroup] ->count () +1) *sizeof (int) ) ; 

scanLibrary ( * rgroupsjnerttoers [rgroup] , 

quer y_data , -1 , 
hits) ; 

// store hits z 

// - hits for this RGroup are added 

// - all the members of the other Rgroup s are added 
if (hits [0] ) { 

insert map (conn, query_id, scaf f old^data .getID ( ) r map+1, 

MAP T Y PE_RGROUP , 
current_map, query_size) ; 

for (int i== 0 ; i<rib___rgroups ; i++) 
if (i^rgroup) { 

// Rgroup involved in the isomorphism 
inserter groups (conn, 

guery__id, scaf f old_data. getID ( ) , map+1, i-t-1, 
rgroupsjnembers [i] — >getRIiistID ( ) r 
rgroupsjnembers [i] ->getRListVersion () , 
hits) ; 

} else { 

// other Rgroups 
insert_rgroups (conn, 

query_id, scaf f old_data. getID ( ) , raap+1, i-KL, 
rgroups__members [i] — >getRXistID ( ) , 
rgroup sjnembers [i] — >getRListVersion () , 
rgroups_members [i] ->count () ) ; 

} 

} 

free (hits) ; 
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} 

else if (scaf fold_jmap) { 

// entirely on the scaffold 

// control duplicate registration 

if ( { !scaffold_map_found) | | (reg_all_scaffold_maps) ) { 

// register the scaffold and all the Rgroups 

insert_map (conn, query_id, scaf fold_data.getID () , map+1, 

MAPTYPE SCAFFOLD, 

currentjnap, query_size) ; 

for (int i=0; i<nb_r groups ;i++) 
insert_rgroups (conn, 

query^id, scaf f old_data . getID () , map+1, i+1, 
rgroups_meitibers [i] ->getRListID ( ) , 
rgroupsjnembers [i] — >getRList Vers ion () , 
rgroups_menibers [i] — >count () ) ; 

// the query has been found entirely on the scaffold 
scaffol d__map_ foun dL— 1 ; 



else { 

// the query spans across the scaffold and at least one RGroup 

// all atoms mapped to one Rgroup make a connected graph (checked in 
// isomorphism detection) 

for (int i=0;i<nb_rgroups;i++) 
hits [i]— NULL; 

// we suppose we will find hits 
int hit_praduct=lp 

// for each Rgroup, we test whether it is involved in the isomorphism 

// if not, we let hits [rgroup] at NULL 

for (int rgroup=0 ; rgroup<nb_rgroups; rgroup++) { 

// we do not search further if one involved Rgroup does not have hits 
if ( (nb_mapped[rgroup] >0) && (hit__product) ) { 

// this Rgroup is involved 

hits [rgroup]— 

(int*) smalloc ( ( rgroups_member s [rgroup] -> count () +1) *sizeof (int) ) ; 

findPartialHits (*rgroups_members [rgroup] , 

rgroup_neighbours+rgroup*Max_ATTACHEMENT_POINTS, 
nb_rgroup_neighbours [rgroup] , 
query_data, 
cu r r e n t_map , 

mapped_atoms+rgroup*query__size, nb_jmapped [rgroup] , 
hits [rgroup] ) ; 

// if no hit for this Rgroup, no hit for the isomorphisms 
if ( ! *hits [ rgxroup ] ) 
hi t_product= 0 ? 
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} 

} 

if (hit^product) { 

insert_map (conn, query _id, scaf fold_data .getID () , map+1, 

MAPT YPE SPANS , 

current_map f query_size) ; 

for (int i=0;i<nb_rgroups ; ±++) 
if (hits[i]) { 

// RGroup involved 
ins ert__r groups (conn, 

query_id, scaf f old^data . getID ( ) , map+1, 
rgroups_members [i] ->getRIiistID ( ) , 
rgroups_merabers [i] ->getRLis tVersion ( ) , 
hits [i] ) ; 

} else { 

// RGroup not involved 
ins ert_r groups (conn, 

que*ry_id r scaffold_data . get ID ( ) , map+1 , i+1 , 
rgroupsjtiembers [i] — >getRListID ( ) , 
rgroups_niembers [i] ->getRListVersion ( ) , 
rgroups_members [i] — >count () ) ; 

} 

} 

for (int i=0;i<nfc>__rgroup>s?i++) 
if (hits [i] ) 

delete hits [i] ; 

} 

} // end of "for each mapping" 



for (int i=0 ; i<nb_rgroups ; i++) 
if (r group s_meniber s [i] ) 

delete rgroups^members ; 
free ( r gr oups_member s ) ; 

free (hits ) p 



free (rgroup__map_ found) ; 
free (nb_mapped) ; 
free ( mapp e d_a t orn s ) ; 



} 



///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Count the number of atoms mapped on each constituent 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void countjnapped_atoms (int*map, int query^size, 

int*core_graph, int core_size, 
int *rgroup_index , int nb__r group s , 
int&core_mapped, int&total_mapped, 
int*nb_mapped, int*mapped_atoms ) { 

// init 
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total_mapped=Q ; 
core_mapped«0 ; 

for ( int rgroup=0 ; rgroup<nb_r groups ; rgroup++) 
nb_mapped [ r group J =0 ; 

// mapped_atom [rgroup*query_size+i ] contains tOae i-th atom 
// in the query mapped to the rgroup-th Rgroup> in scaffold 
for (int i=0;i<query_size;i-H-) { 
int core_atom=map [ i ] ; 

if ( core_atom<core_size ) { 

// atom i in the query is mapped to an atom in the product 
t o ta l__mapped++ ; 

// search in which constituent 

if ( core_graph [core__atom* (core_size+l ) J <0 ) { 

/ / constituent = RGroup 

int rgroup— rgroup_index [core_atom] ; 

mappe d_at oms [rgroup*query_jsize+rib_mappecl [rgroup] ] =i; 
nb_mapped [rgroup] -M-; 

} else core_mapped++ ; 

} 

} 

} 



///////// //////////////////////////////////////r ///////////// //////////// 
// 

// Retrieve Rgroup a members for this library from DB 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

RGroupReader* *retrieveMembers (t w conn*conn, Scaff oldReaderSscaffold, 

int nb__r groups) { 

RGroupRe ade r * * rgroups- 

(RGroupReader**) smalloc (nb_rgroups*sizeof (RGroupReader*) ) ; 
for (int i— 0 ; i<nb_rgroups ; i++) 

rgroups [ i ] =NULL ; 

t_stmt*stmt=ociStmtNew (conn, "SELECT graph, dfc>ms_lob . get length ( graph) f \ 

rlist_id, rlist version . , \ 

FROM vcl_scaffold_rgroup \ 
WHERE scaffold__JLd=:scaffold_id \ 
ORDER BY positi-on"); 

OCILobLocator*datablob = ociLobNew (conn) ; 
ociDefineBlob (stmt, 1, fidatablob) ; 

int datalength=0, rlist__id=0, graph_version=0; 
ociDef inelnteger (stmt, 2, datalength) ; 
ociDef inelnteger (stmt, 3, rlist__id) p 
ociDefinelnteger (stmt, 4, graph_version) ; 

int scid— scaffold. getID () ; 
ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 1, scid) ; 

ociExecute (stmt) ; 
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int pos=0; 

while (ociFetch (stmt) ) { 
if (pos=nb__r groups ) { 
char s [1000]; 
5 sprintf (s, 

"Too many Rgroups in table for scaffold %d", scaf fold.getID () ) ; 
throw vdb_exception ( "retrieveMerabers " , s) ; 

} 

10 if (datalength) { 

rgroups [pos]= 

new RGroupReader ( (int*) ociLobRead (conn, datablob) , datalength); 
rgroups [pos] ->setRI»ist (rlist_id r graph_version) ?- 
} else break; 



15 



20 



55 



pos-M-; 

} 

ociLobFree (datablob) ; 
ociStmtFree (stmt) ; 



if (pos !«nb_rgroups) { 

for (int i=0;i<nb_rgroups;i++) 
25 if (rgroups [i] ) 

delete rgroups [il ; 
free (rgroups ) ; 



return (NULL) ; 

30 > 



> 



return (rgroups ) ; 



35 ///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Search for the Rgroup members matching; the subquery 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

40 // 

// neighb ou r_in_core : (IN) list of attpts of Rgxroup in the scaffold 

// 

// nb_neighbours_in_core : (IN) # attpts 
// 

45 ///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void findPartialHits (RGroupReader&rgroup_members, 

int*neighbour_in_core, int nb_neighbour s_in_cor e f 
QueryGraph&query, 
int* currentjmap , 
50 int*mapped_atoms , int nb_mapped, 

int*hits ) { 



int query_size -query . get Si ze () ; 
int*query_graph=query . getGraph ( ) ; 



// search for the atoms mapped to the Rgroup that have to be mapped on 
// the attpts in the members 

int*attmap-find_attmapping (query_graph, query_size, 

current_map f 

60 mapped_atoms , nb_mapped, 

neighbour_in_core, nb_ne ighbours_in_core ) ; 

QueryGraph subquery (query, mapped__atoms , nb_mapped) 7 
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// set attpts in the query 

// it may happen that only the second attpt is defined 
in t max_att a ch erne n t_u s ed=- 1 ; 
for (int i=0?i<MAX_ATTACHEMENT_POINTS;i++) 
if (attmap[i]>=0) { 

max__attachement_used=i ; 

subquery . addAttachement (attmap [i] , i) ; 

} 

// search for the subquery with the aforementioned constraints 
scanLibrary (rgroup^member s , 

subquery, max_attachement_used / 

hits) ; 

} 

///////////////////////////// ///////// ////////////////////////////y////// 
// 

// Defines the attachement constraints 
// 

// Search for the atoms mapped to the R group that have to be mapped on 

// the attpto in the members 

// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////// f///////fS////// 

int*f ind_attmapping (int*query_graph, int query_size r 

i nt * cu r rent_map , 

int*mapped_atoms , int nto_mapp ed f 

int*neighbour_in_core, int nb_neighbours_in_core ) { 

// NOTE 1: all the neighbours of the Rgroup in the scaffold are not 
// necessarily mapped to an atom in the subquery 

// NOTE 2 : all the neighbours, in the subquery and not mapped to the 
// Rgroup, of the atoms mapped to the Rgroup must be mapped to a 
// neighbour of the Rgroup in the scaffold. This is checked in trie 
// isomorphism search. 

int nb_neighbours_in_r group— 0; 

int neighbour in rgroup [MAX_ATTACHEMENT POINTS ] ; 

for (int i=0pi<MAX_ATTACHEMENT_POINTS;i++) 
neighbour_in_r group [i 3 =-1 ; 

// i is the atom in the query 
// j is the order of the attpts 
for (int i— 0 ;i<query_size/i++) 

for (int j=0; j <nb_neighbours_i n_cor e ; 

if ( current_map [i 3 — nei ghbour_in_cor e C j ] ) 
if < neighbour__in_r group [j ]<0) { 
neighbour__in_rgroup [ j ] =i; 
nb_neighbours_in_rgroup++; 
} else throw vdb_exception ( "process_search" , 

"too many neighbours in Rgroup" ) ; 

// since the query is mapped to the scafoold on this Rgroup, theare 
// should be at least one C2 
if (1 nb_ne ighb our s__in_r group ) 

throw vdb_exception ("process_search" , 

"neighbour in Rgroup not found I"); ; 



static int attachement_mapping [MAX__ATTACHEMENT_POINTS] ; 
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for (int i=0 ; i<MAX_ATTACHEMENT POINTS; i++) 

attachement__mapping [i] =-1; 
for (int i=0; i<rib__mapped; i++) 

for (int 3=0; j<MAX_ATTACHEMENT_POINTS; j++) 
if (neighbour_in_r group [ j 3 >=0) 

if ( qu er y__gr aph [mappe d__at oms [ i ] * que ry_s i z e+neighb our_in_rgroup [ j ] ] ) 
if ( attachement_mappi ng [ j 1 < 0 ) { 
attachement_mapping [ j ] =i; 
} else throw vdb_exception ( "process__search" , 

"too many atoms in rgroup linked to mapped neighbour") ; 

// since the query is mapped to the scaffold on this Rgroup, there 
// should be at least one CI 
int nb_cl=0; 

for (int i=0;i<MAX_ATTACHEMENT_POINTS;i++> 
i f (attachement_mapping [ i 3 >=0 ) 
nb_cl++; 
if (!nb_cl) 

throw vdb_exception ( "process^search" f "no first atom to map <cl) found. !"); 
return (attachement_mapping) ; 

} 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Search for the query in a list of members 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void scanLibrary (RGroupReader&members r 

Que ryGraphs query, int max_attachement_used f 
int*hits) { 

int&nhits=hits [03 ; 

nhits=0 ; 

// start with the first member 
members . reset ( ) ; 

while (members . read ( ) ) { 

if (members . getNAttachments ( ) <=max_attachement_used) 
throw vdb__exception ( " scan_library " , 

"query requires two many attachement points") ; 

// test whether this member is k hit 

if (rgroup_match (members . getTargetData () , query)) { 

// add the rgroup ID in the hit list 
nhits++; 

hits [nhits ] =members . getRGroupID ( ) ; 

} 

} 

} 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

// Returns TRUE is the query is found in the member 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
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int rgroup_match (TargetGraph&rgroup, 

QueryGraph&query) { 

int map_count=0 , *maps=NULIj ; 
5 findlsomorphism ( query , rgroup, maps, map^count, NULL, 1) ; 

free (maps) ; 

return (map_count ! =0 ) ; 

} 

10 

Hit registration 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
// 

15 // Insert the isomorphism description in DB 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void insertjnap (t_conn*conn, int query_id, int scaffold_id, int map_id, 

int map__type, 
20 int*map, int mapsize) { 



t_stmt*stmt=ociStmtNew (conn, "INSERT INTO vcl_query__map (query_id, \ 

scaf f old__id, \ 

map id, \ 

25 map_t yp e_i d , \ 

map__data) \ 

VALUES ( : query__id, \ 

: scaf f old_id, \ 

:map id, \ 

30 : map__type_id, \ 

empty_Jblob () ) \ 

RETURNING map_data \ 
INTO :mapdata" ) ; 



35 ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 1, query_id) ; 

ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 2, scaf f old_id) ; 

ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 3, map_id) ; 

ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 4, map_type) ; 

40 OCILobLocator* mapdata = ociLobNew (conn) ; 

ociBindByPosBLOB (stmt, 5, Smapdata) ; 

ociExecute (stmt) ; 

45 ociLobWritelnteger (conn, mapdata, map, mapsize) ; 

ociLobFrec (mapdata) t 

ociStmtFree (stmt) ; 

50 

) 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
„ // 

55 // Insert all the members of an Rgroup as hits for this mapping 
// (Rgroup is not involved in the isomorphism) 
// 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 

void insert__rgroups (t__conn*conn, 
60 int query_id, int scaf fold__id, int map_id, int position, 

int rlist__id, int rlist_version, 
int nmembers) { 
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t stmt*stmt=ociStmtNew (conn, "INSERT INTO 



vcl_qrue :ry_r group ( query_id, 

scaf f old_id, 
map_id, 
position, 
rlist_id, 
r 1 i s t_ver s i on , 
nrgroups, 
rgroups) 
< : query_id, 
: scaf f old_id, 
: raap_id, 
:position f 
: rlist_id, 
: rlist_version, 
: nrgroups , 
NUIiL) « ) 7 



VALU^ES 



\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 



ociBindByPos Integer (stmt, 1, query__id) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 2, scaf f old_JLd) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 3, map__id) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt , 4, position); 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 5, rlist__id) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 6, rlist_version) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 7, nmembers) ; 
oci Execute (stmt) ; 
ociStmtFree (stmt) ; 



} 



///////////// //////////////////////////////////////- ////////////////////// 
// 

// insert all the members of an Rgroup that nave be«n found to match 

// as hits (Rgroup is involved in the isomorphism) 

// 

/////////////////////////////////////////////////// y///////////////////// 

void ins ert__r groups (t_conn*conn, 

int query_id, int scaf f old__id, .int map_id, int position, 

int rlist_id, int rlist_version r 
int*hits) { 



int nhits=hits [0] ; 

t__stmt*stmt=ociStmtNGW (conn, "INSERT INTO 



VALUjES 



vcl^que ary_rgroup (query__id, \ 

scaf f old_id, \ 

map_id, \ 

position, \ 

rlist_id, \ 

rlist_version, \ 

nrgroups, \ 

rgroups) \ 

( : query_id, \ 

: scaf fold__id, \ 

: map__id, \ 

i position, \ 

:rlist_id, \ 

: rlist_version, \ 

: nrgroups , \ 
empty_blob ( ) ) \ 

rgroups \ 
: rgroups" ) ; 



RETURN" ING 

rx<iTO 



ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 1, query___id) ; 
ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 2, scaf fold__id) ; 
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ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 3, map__±<5) ; 

oclBindByPo s Integer (stmt, 4, position); 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 5, rlist__±d) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 6, rlist_version) ; 

ociBindByPosInteger (stmt, 7, nhits); 

OCILobliOcator* rgroupsBLOB = ociLobNew (conn) ; 
ociBindByPosBLOB(stmt, 8, srgroupsBLOB) ; 

ociExecute (stmt) ; 

ociLobWrite Integer (conn, rgroupsBLOB, hits, nhits+1) ; 
ociLobFree (r group sBLOB) ; 
ociStmtFree (stmt) ; 

} 
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